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By Henry H. Metcalf. 


New Hampshire 

“General Court,” which 

formerly met annually 

in June, but which for 

the last fourteen years 

has held its sessions biennially, as- 

sembling on the first Wednesday in 

January, has come to be regarded by 

the people, quite generally, as a sort 

of legislative school, and institute of 

parliamentary practice, wherein the 

average citizen hopes to enjoy at 

least one course of training during 

his lifetime, and where not a few, 

who happen to be specially favored 

by their townsmen, get the benefit of 

several, and naturally come to fill the 
places of instructors. 

Although the Granite state is one 
of the smallest states in the Union, 
its house of representatives is the 
largest legislative body in the coun- 
try, outnumbering the corresponding 
body in the national congress, and 
being exceeded in this respect by 
only one other similar body in the 
world—the house of commons in the 
British parliament. Its membership, 
moreover, is quite largely changed, 


from term to term, a decided major- 
ity of the members always being new 
men, so that there is, at least, a fair 
chance for every ambitious and aspir- 
ing citizen of fair intelligence and re- 
putable character, to attain member- 
ship at some time in the course of his 
career. 

Large as is the membership of this 
body, however, its real work—the 
formulation and disposition of meas- 
ures in committee, and the discussion 
of such questions as arise upon the 
floor—is generally done by a com- 
paratively few. Until recently, there 
have usually been in the house at 
every session a few members of com- 
manding ability and long experience, 
to whom their associates have looked 
for guidance, and to whose superior 
wisdom, gained from long and active 
service, general deference has been 
rendered. The names of Marston, 
Bingham, Page, Wadleigh, Stevens, 
Sanborn, Briggs, Sulloway, and 
others are naturally suggested in 
this connection; but since these men 
have passed off the stage, the leaders 
in the house have been developed 
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from the ranks, as it were. Such 
has been the case, especially during 
the session just closed. 

No men of long experience, and 
very few who had served more than 
a single term, were included in the 
membership, and it was thought by 
many, when the session opened, that 
there would be a serious lack of lead- 
ership, with resulting delay and con- 
fusion in the despatch of business. 
There has been no trouble, however, 
in this regard. Some one has been 
ready for the emergency and equal to 
the occasion in every instance, and 
the business has been carried forward 
promptly and properly. Reputations 
have been made and experience 
gained during the session that will 
be of substantial value in the years 
to come; and, if all that has been 
done has not been wise or expedient, 
the body of the work accomplished 
by the legislature of 1901 will, at 
least, compare favorably with that of 
recent predecessors. 


GOVERNOR JORDAN. 


Under our system of government, 
while the governor, with his coun- 
cil, constitutes a separate and inde- 
pendent branch, wielding executive 
power, and being responsible for the 
enforcement of the law as enacted, 
he is, also, an important part of the 
legislative or law-making power, not 
only recommending such measures as 
in his judgment are expedient or es- 
sential, but also giving his direct ap- 
proval to such as may be enacted, 
before they acquire the authority of 
law, except in those very rare in- 
stances where they have been re- 
enacted over his veto by a two-thirds 
vote of each branch of the legisla- 
ture. 
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New Hampshire has been specially 
fortunate, as a rule, in the character 
of the men who have occupied the 
executive chair, and whose influence 
has moulded in some measure, at 
least, the legislative policy of the 
state. While the people have not, 
for many years past, been accustomed 
to elect to the chief magistracy men 
who have been conspicuous as political 
leaders, and who have, either before 
or after, figured prominently in na- 
tional affairs, as has been the case in 
some other states, and was in earlier 
days the custom here; they have, 
nevertheless, generally chosen those 
who, in character and ability, com- 
manded confidence at home and re- 
spect abroad, and whose sound prac- 
tical common sense and good busi- 
ness judgment furnished ample guar- 
anty that the best interests of the 
state would be carefully conserved ; 
and, for a generation past, this has 
never been more thoroughly the case 
than at the last election, when, for 
the first time in more than half a cen- 
tury, a citizen of the ‘‘ North coun- 
try,’’ as that region of New Hamp- 
shire above the White Mountains is 
commonly called, was chosen to the 
governorship in the person of Chester 
B. Jordan of Lancaster, his last prede- 
cessor in the office from that section 
having been Jared W. Williams, of 
the same town, who served two years, 
from June, 1847 to 1849. 

Chester Bradley Jordan is a native 
of the town of Colebrook, born Oc- 
tober 15, 1839. He isthe son of the 
late Johnson and Minerva (Buel) 
Jordan, his father being a native of 
the town of Plainfield, and his mother 
of the state of Connecticut. He 
comes of patriotic ancestry, his pa- 
ternal grandfather, Benjamin Jordan, 
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having served three years in the war 
for independence. Governor Jor- 
dan’s early life was that of the aver- 
aye New England farmer’s son of his 
day, in a ‘‘ back town’’ with limited 
educational advantages within reach, 
and little opportunity to utilize even 
those. He attended the district 
school in winter, but got no sum- 
mer schooling after he was nine 
years of age, his labor being required 
on the home farm or in the service of 
others until he reached his twenty- 
first year, during which he was en- 
abled to attend Colebrook academy 
for one term. His ambition was 
here stimulated, and, attaining his 
majority, he determined to secure an 
education and fit himself for profes- 
sional work. For the next few years 
he spent his winters in teaching dis- 
trict schools, his summers in farm 
work, and the spring and fall of each 
year in attendance upon high schools 
aud academies, completing his studies 
at Kimball Union academy, Meriden, 
where he graduated in the summer of 
1866. Meanwhile he had served the 
town of Colebrook as school commit- 
tee and as one of the selectmen, and 
had been the candidate of the Re- 
publican party, with which he was 
allied from youth, for moderator for 
several 


years. He always took a 


deep interest in political affairs, and 
was a leader among the young men 
of his party in Upper Coos, and re- 
calls with special interest the fact 
that he presided over the first of the 
series of remarkable joint debates be- 


tween the late Gov. Walter Harri- 
man and the Hon. John G. Sinclair, 
in their noted campaign for the chief 
magistracy of the state. He con- 
tinued teaching a portion of the time 
until the winter of 1868, when the 
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late Chief Justice Doe, who had 
made his acquaintance while thus 
engaged in Colebrook, selected him 
for the position of clerk of the court 
for Coos county, upon the duties of 
which position he entered in the 
summer following, removing to Lan- 
caster, where he has since had his 
home. He attended faithfully to his 
duties as clerk of the court until 
October, 1874, when he resigned, 
having in the meantime pursued the 
study of the law to some extent, be- 
sides taking an active interest in po- 
litical affairs and writing consider- 
ably for the press, for a time himself 
owning the Cods Republican news- 
paper. Subsequently he continued 
his law studies in the office of the 
late Judge William S. Ladd, and 
that of Ray, Drew & Heywood, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1875. In 
the following year he formed a part- 
nership with Ray & Drew, of which 
firm and its successors he has been a 
member, engaged in active practice, 
up to the present time, the firm name 
since 1893 having been Drew, Jor- 
dan & Buckley, and its business 
among the most extensive in North- 
ern New Hampshire. 

Though never neglecting his pro- 
fessional business, Governor Jordan 
has been prominent in political life 
since 1880, when he entered heartily 
into the contest to regain for his 
party the control of the town of Lan- 
caster. He was elected to the state 
legislature that year by a majority of 
one vote, was made speaker of the 
house of representatives at the fol- 
lowing session and discharged the 
delicate duties of the office to the 
eminent satisfaction of all. In 1886 
he was the Republican candidate for 
state senator in the Coos district, 
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running several hundred votes ahead 
of his ticket but failing of an elec- 
tion. Ten years later, in the great 
tidal year of 1896, he was again pre- 
vailed upon to accept the nomination, 
and was elected by an overwhelming 
majority. Upon the organization of the 
senate, in January following, he was 
unanimously elected president of that 
body, and fulfilled the requirements 
of the position no less acceptably 
than he had previously done as the 
presiding officer in the popular 
branch of the legislature. In 1898 
he was persistently urged to become 
a candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation for governor, but repeatedly 
and emphatically declined to enter 
into any contest or scramble for the 
honor. Two years later there seemed 
to be a universal demand in the Re- 
publican ranks for his nomination to 
the chief magistracy, and the dis- 
tinction was tendered him by the 
state convention with practical unani- 
mity on the first ballot. He accepted 
the nomination, and his election by 
nearly 19,000 majority followed. 
During the canvass, as in many a 
previous campaign, he championed 
his party cause upon the stump, in 
an able and dignified manner. 

In town affairs Governor Jordan 
has taken a strong interest, promot- 
ing all worthy enterprises with voice 
and influence, and was particularly 
active in carrying forward the move- 
ment for the preparation and publica- 
tion of the Lancaster town history. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
Grafton and Coos Bar Association, 
was long a vice-president of the same, 
and is now, since the death of Hon. 
Harry Bingham, its president. He 
is also an active and valuable mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Historical 
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Society, and is connected with the 
Masonic fraternity. 

In 1879 he was united in marriage 
with Miss Ida R. Nutter of Lancas- 
ter, by whom he has three children— 
a daughter and two sons, nineteen, 
twelve, and eight years of age, re- 
spectively. 

Governor Jordan is an example of 
the best type of the self-made men of 
New Hampshire, making his way, 
unaided, from the humblest walks of 
life to the highest office in the gift of 
the people, and everywhere and al- 
ways so conducting himself as to 
command the confidence and respect 
of all with whom he has come in 
contact. 


PRESIDENT ELLIS. 


The New Hampshire senate, al- 
though now containing a member- 
ship twice as large as it had for 
ninety-five years after the organiza- 
tion of the government under the con- 
stitution of 1784, is still a compara- 
tively small body, and the direction 
of its deliberations does not neces- 
sarily require so intricate a knowl- 
edge of parliamentary rules and prac- 
tice, and such readiness in the appli- 
cation thereof, in order to success, as 
does that of the house of representa- 
tives, with its membership of nearly 
four hundred. Nevertheless, men of 
no small ability have been called to 
the president’s chair in the senate in 
recent years, as well as in earlier 
days, and the latest occupant com- 
pares favorably with his predecessors. 

Hon. Bertram Ellis, of Keene, is 
one of the few men whom the state 
of Massachusetts has contributed to 
public life in New Hampshire in ex- 
change for the many which the Gran- 
ite state has given Massachusetts, he 
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having been born in the city of Bos- 
ton, November 26, 1860, but remov- 
ing with his parents to Keene in 
childhood, where he received his 
preliminary education in the public 
schools, and graduated from Harvard 
college in 1884, and the Law school 
in 1887. He subsequently spent a 
year in the law office of Evarts, 
Choate & Beaman in New York, and 
was engaged in the practice of his 
profession in Denver, Col., in 1889 
and 1890, at the close of which lat- 
ter year he was recalled to Keene 
by the death of his father, and has 
there since remained, having ac- 
quired an interest in the Sentinel 
Printing company, proprietors of 
the daily. Evening Sentinel and the 
New Hampshire Sentine/, of which 


rtram Ellis 


‘ the Senate. 


he is the editor. He is a member of 
the Keene board of education, and a 
trustee of the Elliot hospital. He 
was a member of Governor Busiel’s 
staff, and a representative from Ward 
Four, Keene, in the legislature of 
1897, in which he served as chair- 
man of the committee on appropria- 
tions, and was particularly active in 
the work of the house. In the fol- 
lowing legislature, two years ago, 
Mr. Ellis served as senator from the 
Keene district, number thirteen, and 
held the position of chairman of the 
committee on finance, corresponding 
to that of appropriations in the house, 
serving also upon the committees on 
the judiciary, revision of the laws, 
and fisheries and game, and partici- 
pating prominently in the general 
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work of the senate. Being the only 
senator reelected last November, he 
naturally led all rivals in the contest 
for the presidency upon the organiza- 
tion at the opening of the present 
session, and in the discharge of his 
duties has fulfilled the highest expec- 
tations of his friends and supporters. 


SENATOR CHASE. 


Hon. Ira A. Chase of Bristol, sena- 
tor from the Third district, is a na- 
tive of the town where he now re- 
sides, born March 25, 1854. He was 
educated in the schools of Bristol, at 
the New Hampton Literary Institu- 
tion, class of 1872, and Dartmouth 
college, graduating from the latter 


Hon. Ira A. Chase 


institution in 1877. He read law in 
the office of Hon. Lewis W. Fling, 
and has been in the active practice 
of his profession in since 
March, 1881. He has held various 
town offices including that of mem- 
ber of the board of education ; 


Bristol 


was 
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chosen assistant clerk of the senate 
in 1883, and was clerk of that body 
in 1887 and 1889, and at the special 
session of 1890. In 1897 he repre- 
resented the town of Bristol in the 
popular branch of the legislature, 
taking an active part in the proceed- 
ings, and holding the important posi- 
tion of chairman of the committee on 
revision of the statutes. 

In the senate of 1901 Mr. Chase is 
chairman of the committee on re- 
vision of laws, and a member of the 
committees on education, military af- 
fairs, and fisheries and game, and has 
been prominent in the discussion of 
most questions of public interest com- 
ing up for consideration. He is an 
active Free Mason, having been sev- 
eral times master of Union lodge in 
Bristol, and an officer of the Grand 
lodge. He is also connected with 
the Knights of Pythias and the 
Grange. In religion he is a Congre- 
gationalist. He married Miss Abby 
M. Taylor of Bristol, but has no 
children. 


SENATOR HEAD. 


Hon. Eugene S. Head, of Hook- 
sett, senator from District No. 9, is 
a native of that town, a son of 
the late William F. Head, and 
nephew of Gov. Natt Head, born 
June 1, 1863. He was educated at 
Pembroke academy and Dartmouth 
college. Since graduation he has 
been extensively engaged in business 
at Hooksett as a member of the great 
brick manufacturing firm established 
by his father and uncle, with whom 
he was associated during their life- 
time, and since continuing as the 
head of the concern, and also being 
connected with various other impor- 
tant interests, making him, altogeth- 
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er, one of the busiest, as he is one of 
the most popular, men in central New 
Hampshire. He is an ardent and 
active Republican, and has served 
many years upon the state committee 
of his party. 

the house of 


He was a member of 
representatives from 
Hooksett in 1891, serving upon the 
committee on manufactures, and was 
a member of the staff of Gov. Frank 
W. Rollins. He is prominent in 
Masonry, having attained the thirty- 
second degree. In the present senate 
Colonel Head is chairman of the com- 
mittee on military affairs, and also a 
member of the committees on claims, 
manufactures, and state prison and 
industrial school. 


SENATOR LEACH. 


Hon. Edward G. Leach of Frank- 
lin, who represents the Sixth district 
in the present senate, was born in 
the town of Meredith, June 28, 1849. 
He was educated at Meredith acad- 
emy and Dartmouth college, gradu- 
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ating from the latter in 1871, and 
having worked his own way in secur- 
ing his education. Hestudied law with 
the late Attorney-General Daniel Bar- 
nard and E. B. S. Sanborn of Frank- 
lin, was admitted to the bar, and has 
since been in active practice there, 
and has also been associated for the 
last twenty-two years with Henry W. 
Stevens of Concord, in practice in 
this city. He has taken high rank 
in his profession, has served four 
years as solicitor of Merrimack coun- 
ty, is city solictor of Franklin, and 
has been engaged extensively in 
local and general business interests, 
being president of the Manufacturers’ 
and Merchants’ Mutual Insurance 
company, and clerk of the Tilton & 
Franklin railroad. He was a mem- 
ber of the house of representatives in 
the legislatures of 1893 and 1895, be- 
ing chairman of the committee on re- 
vision of statutes in the former, and 
of the judiciary in the latter, and a 
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recognized leader both years. He 
was largely instrumental in securing 
a city charter for Franklin, and pro- 
curing its adoption by the people, 
and is recognized as a leading spirit 
in all matters pertaining to the ma- 
terial welfare of the city. He is 
chairman of the judiciary committee 
of the present senate, and also on the 
committees on claims, education, and 
finance, and has been a prominent 
figure in all the deliberations of the 
senatorial body, ready alike in de- 
bate and in the committee room. 


SENATOR PILLSBURY. 


Col. William S. Pillsbury of Lon- 
donderry, senator from the Nine- 
teenth district, was born in Sutton, 





Hon. William S. Pillsbury. 


March 16, 1833, and has resided in 
Londonderry since 1838, being edu- 
cated there and at Derry. He served 
during the Rebellion as first lieuten- 
ant in the Fourth, Ninth, and Heavy 


Artillery regiments, and returned as 
quartermaster of the artillery. 

While in the Ninth regiment in the 
battle of South Mountain, he saved 
one part of the regiment from being 
ambuscaded and notified Major-Gen- 
eral Reno of the fact that he was 
liable to be ambuscaded if he con- 
tinued on his journey. If he had 
taken Colonel Pillsbury’s advice it 
would have saved his life to his coun- 
try, whereas it was sacrificed in less 
than five minutes after Colonel Pills- 
bury notified him of the condition of 
affairs. 

His last year in service was as an 
ordnance officer, First Brigade, Hard- 
ing’s division, defenses of Washing- 
ton. He served his county as coun- 
ty commissioner, and, during his 
service, made out the first report for 
Rockingham county placing the 
financial affairs of the county in 
such a condition that the residents 
were able to understand the wealth 
and indebtedness of the county. 

To him is due the establishment of 
the insane asylum of Rockingham 
county for taking care of the im- 
becile, idiotic, and hopelessly insane, 
which has saved to the county in 
the last twenty-five years more than 
$2,000 a year. 

He served as representative in 
1874 from the town of Londonderry ; 
was reélected, but was obliged to de- 
cline on account of business. He was 
an aide on the staff of Gov. Benj. F. 
Prescott, was elected councilor and 
served with Gov. David H. Goodell. 
He joined the Republican party at 
its organization, and has always been 
a reliable party man, as the offices to 
which he has been elected show. 

He is a son of the Rev. Stephen 
Pillsbury, D. D., who formerly rep- 
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resented Sutton in the legislature, as 
a member of the Democratic party. 
To Colonel Pillsbury and his exten- 
sive business as a shoe manufacturer, 
more than to all else is due the rapid 
growth of the town of Derry, which, 
from a small hamlet, has come to be 
the third town in size in Rockingham 
county. Colonel Pillsbury is Presby- 
terian in religion, a member of the 
Loyal Legion, a thirty-second degree 
Mason, Knight of Pythias. an Odd 
Fellow, a member of the Grange, and 
of the Improved Order of Red Men, 
and also a member of the Mystic 
Shrine, Aleppo Temple, Boston. 

He has been a faithful working 
member of the senate, serving on 
the committees on judiciary, claims, 
manufactures, roads, bridges and 
canals, and state prison and indus- 
trial school. 


SENATOR REMICH. 


Hon. Daniel C. Remich of Little- 
ton, senator from the Grafton dis- 
trict, or No. 2, was born in 1852, in 
Hardwick, Vt. His parents’ circum- 
stances were such that his early edu- 
cational advantages were limited, 
but, with an earnest purpose to ad- 
vance himself in life, he made the 
best of such opportunities as came 
within reach. He fitted for the 
study of law, and, after working in 
a factory to gain the means for a 
start, he commenced the pursuit of 
his legal studies in the office of Hon. 
Edgar Aldrich, now judge of the 
United States district court, in Cole- 
brook, in 1875. He graduated from 
the law department of Michigan uni- 
versity in 1878, and immediately 
commenced practice in Colebrook, in 
partnership with Jason H. Dudley. 
Four years later he removed to Lit- 
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tleton, where he became a partner 
with George A. Bingham and Edgar 
Aldrich, under the name of Bing- 
ham, Aldrich & Remich. When Mr. 
Bingham went on the bench the firm 





Hon. Daniel C. Remich 


continued as Aldrich & Remich, un- 
til 1892, when Mr. Remich formed a 
partnership with his brother, James 
W. Remick, from which he after- 
ward gradually withdrew, devoting 
himself to various business enter- 
prises in which he had become inter- 
ested. He has been a leading spirit 
in every measure of progress which 
has distinguished the town of Little- 
ton, has been active in every enter- 
prise for promoting the material pros- 
perity of his section, and has been 
particularly earnest in his efforts to 
promote the cause of temperance. 
He was a leading member of the 
house, as a representative from Lit- 
tleton in 1895 and in 1899, serving 
both years as a member of the judi- 
ciary committee. In the senate he 
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has served as chairman of the com- 
mittee on manufactures, and as a 
member of the committees on the ju- 
diciary, revision of laws, iucorpora- 
tions, and towns and parishes, and 
has been particularly conspicuous in 
debate. He has been twice married, 
his present wife having been Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Jackson, the only child 
of B. W. Kilburn of Littleton. He 
is a member of the Congregational 
church. 


SENATOR STEVENS. 


Hon. Henry W. Stevens of Con- 
cord, senator from District No. 10, 
is a native of the city in which he re- 
sides, and a son of ex-Mayor Lyman 
D. Stevens, a prominent lawyer and 


Hon. Henry W. Stevens. 


business of the Capital city. 
He was born March 5, 1853. and was 
educated in the public schools, at 
Phillips Exeter academy, and Dart- 
mouth college, graduating from the 
latter institution in 1875. He studied 


man 
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law in his father’s office, and at the 
Boston Law school, and was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1878. In the following 
year he formed a partnership, as has 
been heretofore noted, with Edward 
G. Leach of Franklin, which has con- 
tinued until the present time, so that 
a pleasant feature of his experience 
in the public service has been his 
association therein with his partner 
in professional work. 

Though never an aspiring politi- 
cian Mr. Stevens has always been a 
faithful and earnest Republican and 
has been elected by his party to the 
office of alderman and representative 
in the legislature from Ward Five, 
in which he resides, for 1891, when 
he served on the committee on manu- 
factures. Mr. Stevens is vice-presi- 
dent of the Mechanicks National 
bank, a trustee of Merrimack County 
Savings bank, and identified with 
various other business enterprises. 
He is prominent in social life and 
commands the esteem of all classes 
of citizens. He is a careful student 
of affairs, and has traveled exten- 


sively in this country and Europe. 


In the senate he has been active in 
committee work and prominent in 
His committee service 
has been as chairman of the commit- 
tee on banks, and a member of the 
committees on judiciary and revision 
of the laws. 


discussion. 


SENATOR URCH. 


Hon. David Urch of Portsmouth, 
representing the Twenty-fourth dis- 
trict in the senate, was born April 
13, 1846, in Newport, Wales, but re- 
moved to this country in early life, 
attending school in Portsmouth and 
in Chicago. He served for some 
time in the Union army, during the 
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War of the Rebellion, as a member 
of the One Hundred and Thirty-fifth 
Illinois Infantry. He has been a 
resident of Portsmouth for many 
years, and is secretary and treasurer 
of the Newcastle Bridge company. 


Hon. David Urch 


He has served nine years on the 
board of education in 


has been an 


Portsmouth, 
alderman three terms, 
and was a representative in the legis- 
lature in 1883 and 1885. He is an 
Episcopalian in religion and promi- 
nent in Odd Fellowship. His com- 
mittee service in the senate has been 
as chairman of the committee on in- 
corporations, and a member of the 
committees on agriculture, 
bridges, and canals, and 
home. 

active in 


roads, 
Soldiers’ 
No senator has been more 
debate, and no matter of 


business has escaped his attention. 
SPEAKER LITTLE. 


Cyrus Harvey Little was born in 
Sutton, August 14, 1859, and is the 
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son of Hiram Kinsman Little and 
Susan Harvey (Woodward) Little. 
Many of the older Republicans of the 
state who recall the stirring events 
connected with the birth of that party 
in New Hampshire, remember Mr. 
Little’s father as one of its pioneers 
in Merrimack county, who rendered 
*it valuable service. He recruited 
over thirty men in the town of Sut- 
ton who served in Company F, 
Eleventh New Hampshire Volun- 
teers. He went to the front as lieu- 
tenant of that company, and died 
of wounds received at Petersburg, 
July 4, 1864. Colonel Harriman 
said of him, ‘‘He was one of the 
most efficient and valuable officers 
in the service, and died a patriot’s 
death.’’ Two months later Mr. Lit- 
tle’s mother died, leaving him an or- 
phan, five years of age. Mr. Little 
comes of the best New England 
stock, being descended in the ninth 
generation from George Little and 
Alice (Poore) Little, who emigrated 
to this country from England in 1640 
and settled at Newbury, Mass. His 
great grandfather, Bond Little, served 
with distinction in the expedition 
against Crown Point in 1758, and 
was also a soldier in the American 
Revolution. On his mother’s side he 
is descended from the Harvey family 
of New Hampshire, of which the late 
Congressman Jonathan Harvey and 
Gov. Matthew Harvey were members. 

Mr. educated in the 
public schools of his native town, 
and prepared for Bates college at 
New Hampton Literary institution. 
He received the degree of A. B. from 
Bates in 1884, and after leaving col- 
lege was engaged for several years 
in mercantile business. He after- 
wards commenced the study of law 


Little was 
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Hon. Cyrus H 


Speaker of the Hous: 


in Manchester with James F. Briggs 


and Oliver E. Branch. From there 
he entered Boston University Law 
School, where he received the degree 
of LL. B. after a three years’ course, 
in which he distinguished himself as 
one of the finest students of his class. 
Immediately upon his admission to 
the bar in New Hampshire he be- 
gan the practice of law in Manches- 
ter, and has attained an unusual de- 
gree of success. 

Mr. Little served as a member of 
the school board of Sutton for four 
years, from 1885 to 1889. He was 
elected to the legislature from Ward 
Three, Manchester, in 1896, and dur- 
ing the session of 1897 served on the 
committees on judiciary and journal 
of the house. He was reélected in 


Little 


of Representative 


1898, and during the session of 1899 
was a member of the committees on 
judiciary, national affairs, and rules. 
He took an active part in discussions 
upon the floor of the house, and was 
often called to the speaker’s chair. 
He was justly recognized as one of 
the most reliable, substantial and in- 
fluential members, and never failed 
to exert a commanding influence in 
all matters which he advocated or 
opposed. He was reélected to the 
present house, and was unanimously 
nominated by the Republicans as 
their candidate for speaker. Upon 
his election to that high office he 
received the solid vote of his party. 

Mr. Little is a graceful orator, 
and in all political campaigns, state 
and national, of recent years, he has 
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taken an active part, and contributed 
greatly to the success of his party. 
He is a prominent member of the 
Sons of Veterans, U. S. A., having 
served as commander of the New 
Hampshire division. He is an Odd 
Fellow, a Knight Templar, and is 
connected with the New Hampshire 
Society, Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. 

As a presiding officer in the house 
he has been ready, painstaking, and 
efficient, making a record which com- 
pares most favorably with those of 
a long line of distinguished prede- 
cessors. 


WILLIAM J. AHERN. 


Although a member of the minor- 
ity party, no man has exerted more 
influence in shaping legislation in 
the house of representatives during 
the recent session than William J. 
Ahern, representative from Ward 
Nine, Concord. Mr. Ahern is a na- 


Willram J. Ahern 
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tive of Concord, born May 19, 1855. 
He was educated in the public 
schools, and has always been in 
touch with the people. His life has 
been spent mostly in his native 
city, where he has been, for many 
years, as now, engaged in the cloth- 
ing trade. He has been an earnest 
working Democrat from boyhood, 
has served repeatedly as chairman 
of the Democratic city committee, 
and as a member of the state com- 
mittee, of which he is now treasurer, 
and was a delegate from New Hamp- 
shire in the last Democratic national 
convention at Kansas City, in July, 
1900. He was a member of the 
board of commissioners for Merri- 
mack county from 1887 to 1891, in- 
clusive, and deputy sheriff and jailor 
in 1892-’93. 

He represented Ward Nine in the 
legislature in 1895 and again in 
1897, serving the former year upon 
the committees on appropriations and 
liquor laws, and the latter on appro- 
priations and railroads, which were 
also his assignments in the present 
legislature, his former experience 
making him a particularly valuable 
member, his associates relying largely 
upon his judgment and experience 
for direction in their work, while as 
an alert parliamentarian he was par- 
ticularly efficient in expediting the 
business of the house upon the floor. 
Mr. Ahern is a Catholic, a Knight 
of Columbus, a Forester, and a mem- 
ber of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians. 


CHARLES O. BARNEY. 


The most prominent among a num- 
ber of representatives of the journal- 
istic profession included in the mem- 
bership of the house during the ses- 
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Charlies O. Barney 


sion just closed was Charles O. Bar- 
ney of Canaan, who served as a mem- 
ber of the committee on revision of 
the statutes, and took a prominent 
part in the proceedings on the floor. 
Mr. Barney is a native of the town 
of Orange, born July 21, 1844. He 
was educated in the High school at 
Grafton and at Canaan academy. 
He spent some time in farm work 
and in teaching school, and also en- 
gaged as a clerk in a country store 
previous to 1867, in which year 
he established the Canaan Xeforter, 
of which paper he has been editor 
and proprietor up to the present time. 
He is a clear thinker and a vigorous 
writer, and, having opinions, does 
not hesitate to express them in plain 
language whenever occasion requires. 
He was for twenty-seven years secre- 
tary of the Mascoma Valley Agricul- 
tural society, and contributed largely 
to the success of its exhibitions. He 
was appointed by President Harrison 
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postmaster of Canaan, and served 
through his administration. He was 
a promoter and has been a director of 
the Crystal Lake Water company of 
Canaan, and clerk of the corporation 
since its organization. He is an ac- 
tive member of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, and has been master of In- 
dian River grange. He is also a 
member of Mt. Cardigan Lodge, 
Knights of Pythias, and of Pinnacle 
Council, Junior O. U. A. M. Though 
an ardent Republican, he has not 
been an aspirant for political office, 
and was never a candidate before 
the people until his nomination for 
the legislature last fall when he ran 
largely ahead of his ticket. 


JESSE M. BARTON. 


One of the youngest members of 
the judiciary committee of the house, 
as well as one of the most earnest 


and diligent, and one of the most 


Jesse M. Barton 
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active members on the floor was Jesse 
M. Barton of Newport, a native of 
that town, born January 21, 1870. 
He is a son of the late Hon. Levi 
W. Barton of Newport, who was 
prominent in politics and at the bar 
a quarter of a century ago, and in- 
herits many of the sterling traits 
which characterized his father. He 
was educated in the public schools, 
at Kimball Union academy, Meri- 
den, and at Dartmouth college, 
graduating from the latter in 1870. 
He subsequently engaged in teach- 
ing, being for some time principal of 
the Simonds Free High school of 
Warner, but meantime pursued the 
study of the law, which he continued 
at the Boston University Law school. 
Upon his admission to the bar he 
commenced practice in his native 
town, where he is now established, 


enjoying the confidence of the people, 
with fine prospects of both profes- 


sional and political success. As 
would be expected of a son of Levi 
W. Barton, he is a stalwart Republi- 
can and a devoted Methodist. 
ALFRED T. BATCHELDER. 

The leading position of honor and 
influence, next to the speakership, in 
the house of representatives, accord- 
ing to the general understanding, is 
that of chairman of the committee on 
the judiciary, the same being ordin- 
arily conferred upon the 
lawyer of the majority party. 
position been held, not only 
in the present but also in the 
last two legislatures, by Alfred T. 
Batchelder of Keene. Mr. Batchel- 
der is a native of the town of Suna- 
pee, born February 26, 1844. He 


was educated at Colby academy, 
xxx—15 


leading 
This 


has 
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New London, and Dartmouth col- 
lege, graduating from the latter in 
1871. He studied law with the late 
Judge W. H. H. Allen and Ira Colby 
of Claremont, and, in 1877, located in 
practice in Keene, where he became 


a partner in the firm of Faulkner & 











Alfred T. Batchelder 


Batchelder, which has long been a 
leading law firm of Cheshire county. 
He has also acquired important busi- 
ness other directions, 
banking and manufacturing, and has 
been for a number of years attorney 
for the Cheshire railroad. 


interests in 


He is an 
active Republican, and as the candi- 
date of his party became mayor of 
Keene in 1885-'86, and is now on his 
third term as a representative from 
Ward Three. He is eminently prac- 
tical in his work in the legislature as 
elsewhere and wastes no words in de- 
bate. When he speaks it is to the 
point and with effect. He is an 
Episcopalian in religion, a prominent 
Free Mason and Knight Templar. 
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Hon. Hen 


United States 


HON. HENRY E. BURNHAM. 


It rarely happens that the legisla- 
ture of our own or any other state 
elects a United States senator from 
its own membership, as was done in 
January last, when Hon. Henry E. 
Burnham, representative from Ward 
Two, Manchester, was chosen to that 
honorable position, as the successor 
of William E. Chandler. 

Mr. Burnham is a native of Dun- 
barton, born November 8, 1844, a 
son of the late Hon. Henry L. Burn- 
ham, long a leading citizen of that 
town. Dividing the years of his 
early life between labor on the farm 
and attendance at the district school, 
he then fitted for college at Kimball 
Union academy, Meriden, and gradu- 


y E. Burnham 


Senator, 


ated from Dartmouth with high honor 
in 1865, having already developed 
ability of a high order as a speaker 
and debater. Choosing the legal pro- 
fession for his life work, he pursued 
the study thereof in the offices of 
Minot & Mugridge at Concord, and 
of E. S. Cutter and Lewis W. Clark 
of Manchester, and was admitted to 
the Merrimack County bar at the 
April term in 1868. He soon after 
formed a partnership in practice with 
Judge David Cross of Manchester, 
which was continued for a number 
of years. He was subsequently, for 
a time, associated with George I. 
McAllister, but for several years past 
he has been the head of the well- 
known firm of Burnham, Brown & 
Warren, a firm, which in reputation 
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and success, is equaled by few and 
surpassed by none in southern New 
Hampshire. Mr. Burnham combines 
the qualities of a safe counselor and a 
brilliant advocate in a remarkable de- 
gree, and, although a decided Re- 
publican, has not, until recently, 
turned his attention to political mat- 
ters to any marked extent, preferring 
the successes to be won in the field of 
professional labor, and, of which, it 
may safely be said, he has gained an 
ample measure. The position of 
judge of probate for the county of 
Hillsborough, which he held from 
1876 to 1879 inclusive, came prop- 
erly in the line of professional work. 
Aside from this the only public offices 
which he has heretofore held have 
been those of representative in the 
legislature in 1873 and 1874, treas- 
urer of Hillsborough county, asso- 
ciate justice of the Manchester police 
court, and delegate in the constitu- 
tional convention of 1889. 

In the Masonic fraternity he holds 
high rank, and has taken deep inter- 
est in its work. He has been master 
of the Grand Lodge, and a notable 
orator in connection with important 
events in the history of the order. 
He is also prominently connected 
with the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows. 

It was not until about a year ago 
that Mr. Burnham yielded to the 
persuasion of friends who had long 
sought to turn his attention to the 
arena of public life and the conten- 
tions of national politics, for which 
they believed him to be admirably 
equipped, but when it became appar- 
ent that a strong and probably suc- 
cessful movement would be made to 
place a new man in the position so 
long occupied by Senator Chandler, 
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he finally consented to allow the use 
of his name in that connection, and 
the canvass in his interest was made 
with such success that he received 
198 votes upon the first ballot in the 
nominating caucus, against 122 for 
all others, and his election followed 
as a matter of course. 

Mr. Burnham’s assignment in the 
line of committee service in the legis- 
lature of 1891, to which he was 
chosen by his ward last November, 
was, naturally, upon the judiciary 
committee, for which his training 
fitted him in a preéminent degree, 
but the demands of the canvass in 
which he was engaged, in the early 
days of the session, and the resigna- 
tion which became necessary, through 
his elevation to the senate, some time 
before the close, necessarily limited 
his work in that regard and his gen- 
eral legislative service, though he 
rendered valuable aid in committee 
during a considerable portion of the 
session, and left the legislature to 
engage in his senatorial duties with 
the respect and esteem of all his asso- 
ciates, and their confident expecta- 
tion that he will acquit himself in the 
high position to which he has been 
chosen to his own credit and the 
honor of New Hampshire. 


SHERMAN E. BURROUGHS. 


Sixteen days younger than Jesse 
M. Barton of Newport, and a mem- 
ber of the same important committee 
of the house—the judiciary—Sher- 
man E. Burroughs, representative 
from Bow, was born in Dunbar- 
ton, February 6, 1870, removing 
with his parents to Bow, in child- 
hood, where he was reared on a 
farm, attending the district schools 
and finally entering the Concord 
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High school, where he fitted for col- 
lege, graduating in 1890. He en- 
tered Dartmouth college the next fall, 
graduating with high honors from 
that institution in 1894. He won 
several prizes for excellence in col- 
lege work, including the first Rollins 
and Nettleton prize in oratory. He 
declined the offer of an instructorship 
in the college, at graduation, having 
decided to enter upon the study of 
the law, which he pursued in Wash- 
ington at the Columbian University 
Law school from 1894 to 1897, while 
at the same time acting as private 
secretary to his uncle, Hon. Henry 
M. Baker, then member of congress 
from the Second district. He was 
admitted to the bar in Washington 
in 1896, and in the following year 
commenced practice in this state, es- 
tablishing an office in the city of 
Manchester, though retaining his 
voting residence in the town of 
Bow. Mr. Burroughs is a brilliant 


speaker, possessing a magnetic voice 
and a thorough command of lan- 
guage, and in the line of impas- 
sioned oratory easily took the lead 
among all the speakers in the house 
during the present session. 


CHARLES E. CARROLL, 


Among the more active of the 
younger members of the house of 
representatives during the recent ses- 
sion was Chatles E. Carroll of Ward 
Three, Laconia, the only Democrat 
in the delegation from the Lake city. 
Mr. Carroll was born in Manchester, 
August 22, 1872, but removed to 
Laconia in infancy, receiving his edu- 
cation in the public schools of that 
city and in Canada. He has been 
engaged in business for the last five 
years as an undertaker, and is a 
wide-awake, enterprising citizen. He 
was chosen one of the supervisors of 
his ward in 1898, and to the legisla- 


ture at the last election. He was a 


Charles E Carroil. 
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member of the committee on mileage, 
but was alive to the progress of all 
measures of public interest in the 
house, and was heard on the floor on 
more than one occasion. In religion 
he is a Catholic, and is associated 
with the Knights of Columbus, Red 
Men, and Buffalos. 


ARTHUR T. CASS. 


Among the members of the house 
most frequently heard in debate, 
though never speaking unless he 
had something to say, and stating 
his position clearly and intelligently, 
may be reckoned the gentleman from 
Tilton, Arthur T. Cass, a member of 
the committee on banks. 

Mr. Cass is a native of the town 
from which he was elected and where 
he has always resided, born April 
9, 1865. He was educated in the 
graded schools of Tilton and at the 
New Hampshire Conference semi- 
nary, in that town, from which he 
graduated with a thorough college 
preparatory training at the age of 
eighteen years. He then became as- 
sistant cashier of the Citizens’ Na- 
tional bank of Tilton, upon whose 
books he had worked more or less in 
making entries for several years pre- 
vious. April 1, 1889, he was made 
cashier of the bank, which position 
he has since held, serving also for 
several years past as a director. He 
has been active in politics and public 
affairs, having served as auditor two 
years, town treasurer one year, and 
as moderator continuously since 1896, 
and is president of the Republican 
club of the town. He is an active 
member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, and senior warden of Doric 
Lodge, No. 78, A. F. & A. M., of 
Tilton. He has a decided taste for 
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music, and has been organist at the 
Methodist church for the last eigh- 
teen years. He was one of the 
three lay delegates from this state 
in the Methodist General Conference 
at Chicago in 1g00, and has also 
repeatedly represented his party in 
county, state, and congressional con- 


Arthur T. Cass 


ventions. He is a member of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society, 
and has traveled extensively in this 
country and Europe. He is treas- 
urer of the Citizens’ Ice Company of 
Tilton, and for a number of years 
conducted an extensive fire insurance 
business, which the increasing press- 
ure of banking duties compelled him 
to dispose of. 


FREDERICK G. CHUTTER. 


Among the leading members of the 
house from northern New Hamp- 
shire, which section of the state 
is always efficiently represented, is 
Frederick G. Chutter of Littleton, 
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Frederick G Chutter 


who was an efficient working mem- 
ber of the committee on education, 
where he was placed in accordance 
with his taste and inclination, and 
who was heard several times upon 
the floor of the house in the discus- 
sion of important questions. 

Mr. Chutter was born in Somer- 
setshire, Eng., September 12, 1857, 
but removed to this country in early 
life, and was engaged for some time 
as a dry-goods clerk in Boston, but 
finally determined to prepare for the 
ministry. He pursued his studies at 
Phillips Andover academy, Coburn 
institute, at Waterville, Me., Colby 
university, and Andover Theological 
seminary, settling in Littleton, as 
pastor of the Congregational church, 
upon his graduation from the latter 
institution. While securing his edu- 
cation he had preached in different 
places, and had organized a parish 
and erected the Adams Memorial 
church at Vassalboro, Me. After a 
period of successful work in the Lit- 


tleton pastorate, he resigned to study 
and travel abroad, spending a year 
at Oxford university, another at the 
Presbyterian Divinity college in Ed- 
inburgh, and some time in Paris, 
also traveling in different lands from 
the extreme north to Egypt and the 
Holy Land. Returning home he was 
obliged by ill health to decline calls 
to important pastorates, and tempo- 
rarily left the ministry engaging 
in mercantile business at Littleton, 
where he has established an exten- 
sive dry-goods business, and where 
he has also become actively identi- 
fied with the educational interests of 
the town and section, being a mem- 
ber of the school board and a trustee 
of Dow academy at Franconia. He 
has decided literary tastes, is a ready 
and graceful writer, and responds to 
frequent calls for lectures, particu- 
larly on reform topics in which he is 
greatly interested. He still preaches 
occasionally, and intends, if health 
eventually permits, to resume pas- 
toral work. 


JAMES A. EDGERLY. 


No man took a more active or 
conspicuous part in the proceedings 
of the legislature during the session 
just closed than James A. Edgerly of 
Ward One, Somersworth, a leading 
member of the important committee 
on the judiciary in the house, and 
acting chairman during the absence 
of Mr. Batchelder of Keene on ac- 
count of illness, which covered a con- 
siderable portion of the session, and 
also a prominent participant in the 
debates arising upon various ques- 
tions presented on the floor, wherein 
he invariably displayed great energy, 
a ready command of language, and 
logical powers of a high order. 
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Mr. Edgerly was born upon a farm 
in Wolfeborough, where his home was 
until he reached the age of twenty 
years, in the meantime acquiring a 
good education in the public schools 
and at Wolfeborough and Tufton- 
borough academy. At that time he 
removed to Great Falls, now Somers- 
worth, where he has since had his 
home, and where he was for some 
time engaged in teaching, subse- 
quently entering the office of the 
noted criminal lawyer, William J. 
Copeland, for the study of law, pur- 
suing the same until his admission 
to the bar in 1874, when he became 
a partner in practice with Mr. Cope- 
land, the firm continuing until the 
death of the latter, August 1, 1886, 
since which Mr. Edgerly has con- 
tinued the business of the firm, which 
is among the most extensive in the 
courts of eastern 
and western Maine. 


New Hampshire 
He has had an 
especially large and successful expe- 


James A. Edgerly 
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rience in criminal practice, having 
been of counsel for the defense in 
fifteen murder trials, some of them 
among the most noted in this section 
of the country. He has one of the 
largest private law libraries in New 
England, and has also a large col- 
lection of rare historical works, being 
strongly interested in historical mat- 
ters, especially with reference to his 
own state. 

Mr. Edgerly has been an active 
Republican, but his devotion to his 
profession has precluded that atten- 
tion to politics which might have 
brought continued public service. 
He served, however, efficiently in 
the house in the legislatures of 1883 
and 1885, the first year as a member 
of the judiciary committee and the 
second as chairman of the committee 
on railroads, and also represented 
the Twelfth district in the senate in 
1895, serving as chairman of the 
judiciary committee. 


JAMES E. FRENCH. 


No man in New Hampshire is 
more familiar with the art and sci- 
ence of practical politics than James 
E. French of Moultonborough, and 
no other member of the legislature of 
1901 has had so extended a legisla- 
tive experience. Mr. French was 
born in Tuftonborough, February 27, 
1845, but removed with his family to 
Moultonborough at the age of six 
years, and has since lived in that 
town. He was educated in the com- 
mon schools and at the New Hamp- 
shire Conference seminary in Tilton ; 
was employed as a clerk in different 
places for several years, and in 1869 
engaged in mercantile business for 
himself at Moultonborough, continu- 
ing the same successfully until 1884. 











Meanwhile he served from 1873 to 
1884 as postmaster, and was a repre- 
sentative in the legislature in 1878 
and 1879. He was a deputy collec- 
tor of internal revenue four years, 
from 1882, railroad commissioner 
from 1878 until 1883, and a mem- 
ber of the state senate in the legis- 
lature of 1887. In 1889 he was ay- 
pointed collector of internal revenue 
by President Harrison for the dis- 
trict of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, holding the office till the 
change in administration brought a 
general change in official incum- 
bency under the federal government. 
In 1897, and again in 1899, he served 
in the popular branch of the legisla- 
ture, the former year as chairman of 
the committee on claims and as a 
member of the railroad committee, 
and in 1899 as chairman of the lat- 
ter; so that the present is his fifth 
term of service as a member of the 
house. He is preéminently a worker 
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rather than a talker, but can express 
himself clearly if occasion requires. 


J. ALONZO GREENE. 


Jared Alonzo Greene, M. D., chair- 
man of the committee on soldiers’ 
home in the house of representatives, 
was born in Whitingham, Vt., Octo- 
ber 5, 1845, was educated in the 
schools of Boston, Mass., and gradu- 
ated from the Ohio Medical institute 
in 1867, having experienced many 
vicissitudes while laying the founda- 
tion for his career. He made his 
to Pike’s Peak, Colorado, in 
1861, with abundant courage but a 
meagre amount of cash. 


way 


There he 
First Colorado Cav- 
alry, served throughout the war, was 
wounded at the battle of Sand Creek, 
and was mustered out at Fort Leaven- 
worth in 1865. 


enlisted in the 


Having secured his 
medical education, he practised suc- 
cessfully for several years, and sub- 
séquently engaged in the proprietary 





J. Alonzo Greene 
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medicine business with his brothers 
with remarkably fruitful pecuniary 
results, as is generally well known. 
He became in the New 
Hampshire lake region several years 
ago, fitted up an elegant home on 
Long Island, in Lake Winnipiseogee, 
where he established an 


interested 


extensive 
poultry and stock farm as a matter of 
diversion. 
sive 


Later he acquired exten- 
interests at The Weirs in [a- 
conia, where he is the proprietor of 
Hotel Weirs, one of the finest sum- 
mer hotels in the state, and where 
his public spirit and generosity have 
been instrumental in promoting num- 
berless improvements, and various 
business enterprises. 

Dr. Greene is an active member of 
the G. A. R., associated with Darius 
A. Drake Post, No. 36, of Lakeport, 
of which he has been commander, 
and is prominent in the Masonic and 
various other orders. He is also a 
member and commander of the Amos- 
keag Veterans, and has been presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Veter- 
ans’ Association, and president and 
treasurer of the National Veterans’ 
He is endowed with 
oratorical abilities of a high order, 
was heard with effect on two or three 
occasions during the session, and has 
been prominent in the lecture field 
for several years past. 


Association. 


SILAS HARDY. 


Among the quiet, practical, hard- 
working members of the house, Silas 


Hardy, representative from Ward 
One, of Keene, is properly accorded 
high rank. He is a native of the 
town of Nelson, born April 3, 1827. 
He was educated in the public 
schools, at Marlow academy, and 
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Dartmouth college. He studied law, 
was admitted to the bar, and has de- 
voted his time largely, for the last 
forty years, to the practice of his 
profession in Keene, though agricul- 
ture and mercantile business have 
received some share of his attention. 


He has been city solicitor, member 
of the board of education, and alder- 
man in Keene, as well as judge of 
probate for the county of Cheshire 
for ten years, from 1864 to 1874, and 
was engrossing clerk of the legisla- 
ture forty years ago; but this is his 
first service as a member of that body, 
his committee assignment being to 
the revision of the statutes, for which 
he is admirably adapted, and to 
which he gave diligent and efficient 
service. As a speaker he deals in 
plain matter-of-fact statement, in- 
dulging in no flowers of speech, and 
appealing to the reason and practical 
common sense of his hearers. 
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CHARLES B. HOYT. 


Prominent among the men who 
have won high reputation for effi- 
cient service in the legislature with- 
out previous experience in that body 
is Charles Burleigh Hoyt, represen- 
tative from Sandwich, who was as- 
signed to the important position of 
chairman of the committee on agricul- 
ture, faithfully discharging its duties 
and looking well after the interests of 
his fellow farmers throughout the 
state, yet neglecting in no degree the 
general responsibilities of citizenship. 
Mr. Hoyt is a native of Sandwich, 
born December 12, 1850. He gradu- 


ated from New Hampton Institution 
in 1882, and engaged in teaching for 
several winters, but his main interest 
has been in the line of agriculture, 
and, with his brother, he has re- 
tained the proprietorship of the old 
home farm in Sandwich. He was a 
prime mover in the establishment of 


the Sandwich creamery and in the or- 
ganization of the Town Fair associa- 
tion. He has also been an efficient 
working member of the state board 
of agriculture since 1897, and a lead- 
ing speaker at its institutes. He is 
specially prominent and active in the 
order Patrons of Husbandry, being a 
charter member and past master of Mt. 
Israel grange of Sandwich, and of Car- 
roll County Pomona grange, and hav- 
ing also served as district deputy and 
special deputy of the State grange, 
and being at the present time its gen- 
eral deputy, as well as president of the 
Grange State Fair association. He 
was also president of the association 
made up of the farmers of the house, 
during the recent legislative session, 
and known as the ‘‘ Farmers’ Coun- 
cil.’’ He is a ready, earnest, and 
effective speaker, and few members 
exerted more influence than he in 
this direction on the floor of the 
house. 


EMRI C. HUTCHINSON. 


There are tew men better known 
in the state of New Hampshire than 
the genial and efficient secretary of 
the State grange, Emri C. Hutchin- 
son of Milford, chairman of the house 
committee on agricultural college, 
who was born in the town where he 
now resides, July 31, 1849, being a 
kinsman of the famous Hutchinson 
family of singers, born in the same 
town. He was born, reared, and has 
always resided upon the ancestral 
farm which he now occupies. He was 
educated in the district and private 
schools, and was for a time a student 
in the agricultural college at Han- 
over, but did not complete the course. 
He has been prominent in agricul- 
tural affairs and grange work since 
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early life, having been secretary of 
the old Hillsborough County Agri- 
cultural society, and a charter mem- 
ber and the first secretary of Granite 
grange, Milford, organized in 1873. 
He has been secretary of the State 
grange for the last ten years, and 
had previously served as assistant 
steward, and general deputy, in 
which capacity he has organized and 
reorganized many granges, and offi- 
ciated at more installations than any 
other member of the order in New 
Hampshire, with the possible excep- 
tion of State Master Bachelder, and 
is probably personally known to more 
members than any other man. He 
has been the efficient secretary ot the 
New Hampshire Grange Mutual Fire 
Insurance company since its organi- 
zation, twelve years ago, and to his 
intelligent and conscientious labor 
the remarkable success of that asso- 
ciation is largely due. 

Mr. Hutchinson is a ready speaker, 


when occasion requires, but never 
talks unless it is necessary, and was 
consequently not much heard on the 
floor during the recent session, but 
the discussion on the bill reinforcing 
the oleomargarine law brought him 
out as an effective champion of the 
farmers’ interests. 


WILLIAM F. NASON. 


Among the most influential mem- 
bers of the judiciary committee of the 
house, during the recent session, was 
William F. Nason, a representative 
from Ward Two, Dover. Mr. Nason 
is a native of the state of Maine, 
born in the town of Sanford, Novem- 
ber 22, 1857, a son of Joseph T. and 
Susan E. (Frost) Nason. He was 
educated at South Berwick and Ken- 
nebunk, Me., read law in Maine and 
New Hampshire, was admitted to the 
bar in 1879, and located in practice 
in Dover, where he has since re- 
mained, gaining an established repu- 





William F. Nason. 
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tation at the bar, and taking a promi- 
nent part in the conduct of public 
affairs. He has served seven years 
as city solicitor of Dover, six years 
as solicitor for Strafford county, was 
a representative in the legislature of 
1887, and mayor of Dover in 1896 and 
1897. Mr. Nason is a man of dig- 
nified bearing and impressive man- 
ner, and few more persuasive speak- 
ers have been heard on the floor 
recent years. He 
does not jump into the fray upon 
every petty question that arises, but 
makes it a point to be heard only in 
matters of moment, and, as a natural 
result, when he does speak it is to 
the point and with effect. He was 
called to the speaker's chair on sev- 
eral occasions during the recent ses- 
sion, demonstrating superior capacity 
as a presiding officer, and fairly justi- 
fying the prediction of his friends 
that the next speakership might be 
considered within his reach in case 
of his reélection. 


of the house in 


FRED C. PARKER. 


Fred C. Parker of Acworth en- 
joys the distinction of being the first 
Democrat chosen to the legislature 
from that town in a long series of 
years, and his election resulted from 
personal popularity rather than party 
strength, since the vote of the town 
for presidential electors was— Repub- 
lican, 114, Democratic, 62; and for 
governor, Republican, 109; 
cratic, 64; while Mr. 
ceived 108 votes to 66 for his Re- 
publican opponent. He is a native 
of the town of Lempster, born Jan- 
uary 27, 1858, being a son of Hi- 
ram Parker, a leading citizen of the 
town, and a nephew of ex-Congress- 
man Hosea W. Parker of Claremont. 


Demo- 
Parker re- 
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He graduated from the New Hamp- 
shire Agricultural college, with the 
degree of B. S., in 1879. He has 
been in business as a general mer- 
chant in Acworth for nearly twenty 
years past, where he has done an 
extensive He has been 
superintending committee, a member 
of the school board, town clerk, and 
town treasurer. He is an Odd Fel- 
low and a member of the Patrons 
of Husbandry, and is popular among 
all classes of people. 


business. 


His service in 
the house was upon the insurance 
committee, which had an unusual 
amount of work at the recent session, 
and he presented most of the reports 
of the committee to the house. 


ALBERT T. SEVERANCE. 


Dr. Albert Tefft Severance, repre- 
sentative from Exeter, and chairman 
of the committee on state prison in 
the house, who is a leading dentist of 
his town, was born in Brewer, Me., 
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September 7. 1842, being a son of 
Thomas and Lydia (Lovell) Sever- 
ance. His father was a soldier of 
the War of 1812, while his grand- 
father served under Ethan Allen at 
Ticonderoga. Huis mother also came 


of patriotic ancestry, her grandfather 
having been wounded and captured 
at Bunker Hill, and having subse- 
quently served under Washington in 
Virginia. 

Dr. Severance received his primary 
education in Dexter, Me., and was 
the first man to enlist in the Union 
army from that town upon the out- 
break of the Rebellion. He was en- 
rolled in Company H, Sixth Maine 
Regiment of Infantry, and served 
three years, being several times 
wounded in action, one wound being 
from a bayonet thrust at Fredericks- 
burg, where he was promoted on the 
field of battle, a distinction conferred 
on but one other member of his 
regiment. Returning home, he re- 
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sumed his studies and finally entered 
upon dental practice. He has been 
located in Exeter since 1885, where 
he has attained prominence in his 
profession, and in the community at 
large through his interest in public 
affairs. He isa zealous Republican, 
having been for some time secretary 
and treasurer of the Rockingham 
County Republican club of which he 
is now president. He is a prominent 
Free Mason and Grand Army man, 
and was superintendent of schools in 
Newmarket, where he was located 
for some years before settling in Exe- 
ter. He is a ready speaker, and was 
heard on more than one occasion in 
the debates on the floor of the house, 
his most notable effort being an earn- 
est speech in opposition to the Pierce 
statue resolution. 


EZRA M. SMITH. 


One of the most indefatigable work- 
ers and incisive and logical speakers 
of the house during the recent ses- 
sion was Ezra M. Smith of Peter- 
borough, a lawyer of that town, born 
in Langdon, January 25, 1838. He 
acquired a college preparatory educa- 
tion, and then took up the study of 
the law, pursuing the same in the 
office of the late Chief Justice Ed- 
mund L. Cushing of Charlestown, 
and at the Albany Law school, from 
which he graduated, and was admit- 
ted to the Hillsborough County bar 
in May, 1864, locating immediately 
in Peterborough, where he has since 
remained. He has been active in 
public affairs as well as in profes- 
sional work; has served sixteen years 
as a member of the board of select- 
men, and ten years on the board of 
education. He was a member of the 
legislature in 1871 and 1872, and a 
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Ezra M. Smith 


delegate in the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1876. He is also justice of 
He 


the Peterborough police court. 
is a member of the Congregational 
church, and a prominent Patron of 
Husbandry, having been master of 


Peterborough grange. He has a di- 
rect agriculture, being 
himself the owner of a good farm, 
and he understands the wants of the 
agricultural community as thoroughly 
as almost any other man. No mem- 
ber of the house gave more careful 
attention to all matters coming up for 
consideration than did Mr. Smith, 
and none spoke more effectively or 
to the point, upon most of the impor- 
tant questions coming up tor consid- 
eration during the session. He was 
a member of the committee on re- 
vision of the statutes. 


interest in 


DR. FERDINAND A. STILLINGS. 


An appropriate appointment was 
made by Speaker Little when he 


named Ferdinand A. Stillings, M. D., 
of Ward Five, Concord, as chairman 
of the house committee on asylum for 
the insane, and also as a member of 
the committee on public health. Dr. 
Stillings is a native of the town of 
Jefferson, born March 30, 1849. He 
was educated in the public schools, 
at Lancaster academy, Dartmouth 
Medical college, and in Europe. 
After graduating from the medical 
school in 1870, he served for three 


Ferdinand A. Stilling 


years as an assistant physician at 
the McLean asylum in Somerville, 
Mass., and then spent a year in 
study abroad—at London, Dublin, 
and Paris. Returning home, he com- 
menced practice in Concord, where 
he has since remained, establishing 
a business unsurpassed by that of 
any member of the profession in the 
city, being specially noted for success 
in surgery, in which line he is ex- 
tensively employed by the Boston 
& Maine railroad. He has pursued 
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special courses of study in New 
York and Philadelphia, and keeps 
fully abreast with the times in the 
various lines of medical progress. 
Dr. Stillings was surgeon-general 
on the military staff of Governor 
Tuttle, also on that of Gov. Frank 
W. Rollins. He served in the last 
legislature as chairman of the com- 
mittee on banks. He is a member 
of Rumford Lodge, I. O. O. F., of 
Concord. 


GEORGE T. STOCKWELL. 


For the third successive term 
George T. Stockwell of Claremont 
came back to the legislature from 
that enterprising town at the last ses- 
sion, he having been a member in 
1897 and 1899, serving the first time 
on the committee on insurance, and 
two years ago on the railroad com- 
mittee, to which he was also assigned 
this year. Mr. Stockwell was born 
in Croydon, April 9, 1847, and was 


George T. Stockwell 
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educated at New London. He has 
been located in Claremont many 
years, where he is extensively en- 
gaged as a contractor and builder, 
and also carries on quite a business 
in the insurance line, and as an auc- 
tioneer. He is prominent in Odd 
Fellowship, being a member of Sul- 
livan Lodge, Evening Star Encamp- 
ment, and Canton Oasis of Clare- 
mont, and having passed the chairs 
in the two former. There were few 
more industrious members in the 
house than Mr. Stockwell, and none 
more ready to defend any measure 
which he deemed right, or to oppose 
any which he regarded unjustifiable. 


DAVID D. TAYLOR. 


Althouh residing in a ward which 
is ordinarily Republican by nearly 
one hundred majority, David D. 
Taylor of Ward Six, Concord, one of 
the best known Democrats in the 


city, was chosen a representative in 
the legislature at the election last 


November, by forty-one majority 
over his Republican competitor, and 
twenty-seven greater than that re- 
ceived by one of his Republican asso- 
ciates in the delegation. Mr. Taylor 
is a native of Sanbornton, where he 
was born October 20, 1849, and was 
educated in the schools of that town, 
and at the New Hampton Literary 
Institute. He removed to Concord 
at the age of twenty years, in 1869, 
and entered the employ of Norris & 
Crockett, bakers and confectioners, 
in which establishment he has been 
a prominent figure for the last quar- 
ter of a century, and a partner in the 
firm since the death of Mr. Crockett, 
some fourteen years ago. There is 
no more popular man or public spir- 
ited citizen in Concord. Politically 
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he has always been an earnest work- 
ing Democrat, but has never sought 
public office, and has never been a 
candidate for the same, except when 
made so against his own protest. 
He served four years as a member 
of the board of Merrimack county 
commissioners, taking a prominent 
part in the work, and his judgment 
and foresight contributed largely to 
the welfare of the county. He is an 
Odd Fellow, a member of White Mt. 
Lodge and Penacook Encampment. 
He is also a trustee of Union Guar- 
anty Savings bank of Concord, and 
president of the Pass Creek Ranch 


David D. Taylor 


Company of Wyoming. He has been 
for the last threé years, since the 
establishment of the board, one of 
the United States Jury Commission- 
ers for New Hampshire. June, 1878, 
he married Minnetta Cheney of Con- 
cord. They have one son, Fred B., 
now a student at Phillips Andover 
academy. 
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His committee service was on the 
judiciary, where, although a layman, 
his sound sense and practical busi- 
ness sagacity enabled him to do bet- 
ter work for the state than the aver- 
age lawyer, and where he com- 
manded the hearty respect of his 
associates. 


KIMBALL WEBSTER. 


Among the oldest as well as most 
active members of the house may be 
reckoned Kimball Webster of Hud- 
son, a member of the important com- 
mittee on appropriations as well as 
the committee on towns, both of 
which had an unusual amount of 
work at the recent session. Mr. 
Webster was born in Pelham, No- 
vember 2, 1828, and was educated 
in the schools of that town and Hud- 
son. His occupation is that of a sur- 
veyor and civil engineer, in addition 
to which, for many years past, he 
has been engaged to a considerable 
extent in probate business and con- 
veyancing. In 1849, when only 
twenty years of age, he made the 
journey across the continent to Cali- 
fornia, being six months en route. 
The next season he went from Cali- 
fornia to Oregon, where he was en- 
gaged for more than four years in 
the employ of the United States gov- 
ernment as deputy surveyor, leaving 
tor home in August, 1854. In 1855 
he was in the service of the Hanni- 
bal & St: Joseph railroad, examining 
the lands of the company in the state 
of Missouri. Since 1857, in January 
of which year he married Miss Abiah 
Cutter of Pelham, he has been a 
resident and an active and influential 
citizen of the town of Hudson. He 
has served several years as a member 
of the board of selectmen, and was 
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chairman of the board in 1873-'74- 


’ 


75. He was also a member of the 
1885 to 
He is a member of Rising 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M., of 
Nashua, and was a charter member 
and first master of Hudson Grange, 
P. of H., in which organization he 
has retained an active membership, 
serving as master ten years in all. 
He was for two years master of the 
Hillsborough County council, and for 
ten years secretary of that organiza- 
tion and its successor, the Hillsbor- 
ough County Pomona grange. He 
is also a member of Hudson Com- 
mandery, U. O 


school board from 1891 in- 
clusive. 


Sun 


. G. C., and has been 
Po- 
litically he has always been an earn- 
est Democrat, while in his religious 
views he is liberal. He commands 
the confidence of his townsmen in a 
high degree, has served as moderator 
of the town-meetings many times, 


and was chairman of the committee 
xxx—16 


several times noble commander. 
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appointed by the town in 1881 to 
build a bridge over the Merrimack. 


WILLIAM F 


William F. Whitcher, representa- 
tive from the town of Haverhill, and 
an active member of the judiciary 
committee, is a son of the late Hon. 
Ira Whitcher, one of the best known 
inen of northern 


. WHITCHER. 


New Hampshire. 
He was born in Benton, August 10, 
1845. He graduated from the Wes- 
leyan university at Middletown, 
Conn., in the class of 1871, and from 
the School of Theology, Boston uni- 
versity, class of 1874, and, entering 
the ministry of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, held pastorates in New- 
port and Providence, R. I., and New 
3edford, Mass., from 1872 to 188r. 
From the latter year till 1898 he was 
engaged in journalism in Boston, as 
editor of the Boston 7vaveller, and 


literary editor and court reporter on 


the Boston Advertiser. In politics he 


William F. Whitcner 
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was originally a Democrat, but has 
acted with the Republican party since 
1885. During his period of journal- 
istic labor in Boston, as a resident of 
the city of Malden, he served as a 
member of the school board from 
1887 to 1895, being chairman four 
years. He declined nominations to 
the common council and the state 
legislature. In 1898, upon the death 
of his father, he removed to the vil- 
lage of Woodsville, in the town of 
Haverhill, where he has since re- 
sided. He is the proprietor of the 
Cohos Steam Print and the Woods- 
ville Mews, and clerk of the Woods- 
ville Guaranty Savings bank, a 
trustee and a member of the invest- 
ment and examining committees. 
He is also president of the Woods- 
ville board of trade, and chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Methodist 
He is a master 


Episcopal church. 
Mason, having filled the chairs in his 
lodge; a member of the Royal Ar- 
canum, having served in the Grand 
Council, and a district deputy grand 


regent for six years. He is also a 
member of the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen, and is connected 
with various college fraternities. He 
married, in 1872, Jeanette M. Burr of 
Middletown, Conn., by whom he had 
one son, Burr Royce Whitcher, a 
member of the class of ’o2, Dart- 
mouth college; second, in 1896, 
Marietta E. Hadley of Stoneham, 
Mass. His residence at Woodsville 
is one of the finest in the county, and 
his private library large and well 
selected, with special reference to 
American political history and bio- 
graphy. Mr. Whitcher is a close 
student and ready writer. He is a 
correspondent of the Manchester 
Union and Boston Herald, and a 
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contributor to various magazines and 
periodicals, aside from his own news- 
paper work. He is a forceful and 
effective speaker, avd was frequently 
heard in debate on the floor during 
the session. 


J. HOWARD WIGHT. 


Joseph Howard Wight, representa- 
tive from Ward One, Berlin, and a 
member of the judiciary committee, 


J. Howard Wight 


is a native of the town of Dummer, 
born March 11, 1866, being a son of 
Isaac C. Wight, who was three times 
a member of the house, some thirty 
years ago, and a member of the con- 
stitutional convention of 1876. He 
was educated in the common schools, 
at the Maine Wesleyan seminary at 
Kent's Hill, Me., and the Boston 
University Law school, and has been 
located in Berlin in the practice of 
the law for the last ten years. He 
was elected town clerk of Berlin in 
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1891, serving for three years, and 
was chairman of the board of select- 
men, during the year before Berlin 
became a city. He was also a mem- 
ber of the last legislature, then also 
serving on the judiciary committee 
and the committee on journal of the 
house. He is a successful lawyer, 
and is engaged in various business 
enterprises outside his professional 
work. He is prominent in secret 
orders, and is associated with the 


Masons, Knights of Pythias, Forest- 
ers, the Eastern Star, and the Grange. 


No reference to the leaders in the 
legislative work of the session of the 
general court just ended would be 
complete without of the 
several aside 


mention 
men from 
those whose portraits we have been 
able to present in the 


names of 


preceding 
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pages. Messrs. John C. Bickford of 
Ward Four, Manchester, chairman 
of the committee on revision of the 
statutes; Arthur O. Fuller of Exe- 
ter, of the committee on the judi- 
ciary, and chairman of the com- 
mittee on elections; Frederick E. 
Small of Rochester, of the judiciary 
committee; Charles W. Hoitt, of 
Ward One, Nashua, also of the ju- 
diciary committee; John B. Cava- 
naugh, of Ward One, Manchester, 
of the same committee, and Charles 
J. O'Neil, of Walpole, of the com- 
mittee on elections were all active 
and influential members, industrious 
and efficient in committee work, and 
ready and effective in debate, con- 
tributing in no smaller measure than 
those previously mentioned to the 
record of practical achievement made 
on the pages of our legislative his- 
tory during the session of rgor. 


SPRING. 


By Merle Smith. 


Look about for signs of spring 
Speeding hence on swiftest wing ; 
First the south wind melts the snow, 
Then the grass begins to grow ; 

And the robin sings once more 

In the elm tree by the door, 

While the snowdrop's modest bloom 
Breaks the spell of winter’s gloom. 
Pussy-willows face the light ; 

Clad in gowns of purest white, 

They now come to greet the spring— 
Loveliness to earth they bring. 


Little children, pure and sweet, 
Why not bow at Jesus’ feet ? 
Unto Him thy praises sing 

For the welcome signs of spring. 
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35)S has been often remarked, 

4 Americans are devoted 

§ adherents to the idea of 

4 organization, and wher- 

* ever three of their num- 

ber may be assembled, there will 

spring up some kind of a society with 

president, vice-president, and secre- 

tary, and possibly one committee. 

Labor unions, trusts, fraternal organ- 

izations, and patriotic societies, all go 

to show that £ pluribus unum not only 

portrays our national organization, 

but expresses also a national charac- 
teristic. 

Of recent years, we have learned to 
ascribe the spread of almost every- 
thing, good and bad, in the material 
world, to the presence of some germ 
or bacillus whose power to reproduce 
practically indefinite. Henry 
Drummond has taught us that natural 
law prevails in the spiritual world, 
and when we remember that the orig- 
inal meaning of the word dact//us is a 
little club, we cannot help fancying 
that to some undiscovered microbe 
are due the manifold organizations 
that have grown up in such numbers 
over our land. 

Unique among these organizations 
are the women’s clubs, whose aim is 
not solely intellectual or social or 
philanthropic, but a commingling of 
all three. New Hampshire is pro- 
verbially conservative, and the club 
idea did not quickly find lodgment in 
its rugged soil, nor has it, thus far, 
had a mushroom growth, but, little 


is 


Caroline 
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E. Whitcomb. 


by little, it has made its way, until in 
nearly every city and town in the 
state are bands of women studying 
and working together for mutual im- 
provement and a broader culture. 

Among the questions often discussed 
in club circles are the relative merits 
of the large and the small club. In 
the majority of cases, circumstances 
have determined largely the character 
When 
a certain number of earnest, thought- 
ful women recognize the need of asso- 
ciating themselves together for a com- 
mon interest, they say to one another, 
‘*Come, let us organize a club,’’ and 
forthwith there springs into existence 
the Woman’s Club, formed along the 
latest lines and according to the most 
approved methods. On the other 
hand, many of our most efficient clubs 
have grown up informally, from small 
beginnings, and the traditions of the 
past are too dear to be readily dis- 
carded for an up-to-date present. 
Thus Concord and Nashua have each 
the single, strong organization, with 
a membership of more than two hun- 
dred, while in Manchester and Keene 
are numerous clubs of fifteen, twenty, 
or fifty members. 

As the State Federation is to hold 
its annual meeting next month in the 
city of Keene, it has been suggested 
by the editor of the GRANITE MONTH- 
LY that some account of the hostess 
clubs may prove of timely interest to 
club women throughout the state. 

There are at present five federated 


of the clubs of a community. 











THE 


clubs in the city; namely, the Fort- 
nightly, the Colonial, the Tourist, the 
Current Events, and the Freebel. In 
addition to these are the Granite Club 
of West Keene, the Art and the Music 
clubs, which have not yet joined the 
Federation. 

The Fortnightly Club which stands 
pioneer among the federated 
clubs of the city, began its career as 


as a 


a reading circle of about twenty mem- 
1887. The 
definite work was undertaken in the 


bers in next year more 
study of Rome, papers on its princi- 
pal buildings, works of art, and other 
historic features, being prepared by 
Then came the study 
of other important cities of Europe, 


its members. 


the history of England, Greece, and 
Germany. For the past three years, 
American history has held first place 
in the calendar, while talks on sociol- 
ogy, current events or book reviews, 
invited 
guests, form part of the programme of 


given by club members or 


every meeting. 

For the first years of its history, the 
club met informally, the hostess for 
the day presiding over the meeting ; 
but with increased membership and 
aims, 


broader organization became 


essential, and a_ constitution was 
adopted and officers elected, in 1894. 

Mrs. Mary B. Corey was the first 
president, and under her wise guid- 
ance there grew up that solidarity of 
aim and purpose so essential to club 
life. 

In 1895, delegates were sent to the 
preliminary meeting of clubs held at 


Concord for the purpose of organizing 


a State Federation, and the Fort- 
nightly thus became one of the char- 
ter members of that body. 

The State Federation is the con- 
trolling principle in the club life of 
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New Hampshire, and membership in 
it has brought to the Fortnightly new 
methods of and also most 
friendly and cordial relations with the 
women of the state. On one occasion 
the state officers were its guests, while 
at other times it has listened with 
pleasure and profit to Mrs. Lilian C. 
Streeter, Mrs. Susan C. Bancroft, Mrs. 
M.H. Varick, Mrs. Mary Wood, Mrs. 
Ellen M. Mason, and other represen- 
tative women of the state. ‘‘ Reci- 
procity Day,’’ observed for the first 
time this year, also brought represen- 
tatives from other clubs who contrib- 
uted an afternoon of rare enjoyment 
to both club members and invited 


work, 


guests. 

Other speakers from outside the 
state have appeared before the club, 
among the number being Ross Turner, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Johnson, Prof. Jean C. 
Bracq, Margaret Deland, and Richard 
C. Humphreys, while the clergymen, 
doctors, lawyers, and teachers of our 
own city have willingly given of their 
wisdom at the invitation of the club. 

The Fortnightly has also received 
more than its share of honors from the 
Federation. Three of its members 
are found on the list of committees, 
while both the first and the present 
recording secretary have been taken 
from its membership. 

The Fortnightly Club, however, has 
remembered that selfishness is stagna- 
tion, and with true altruistic spirit has 
endeavored to extend its spheres of in- 
fluence beyond its immediate circle. 
It has manifested its interest in the 
matter of school-room decoration by 
adorning the walls of one of the pri- 
mary schools of the city with carefully 
selected casts and photographs. 

For the past two years the club has 
been a member of the Library Art 











Association, and the collections of pic- 
tures received nearly every month are 
placed on exhibition at the public 
library, where all may enjoy them. 
Through the kindness of Dr. T. W. 
Harris, informal talks, open to the 
public, have been given in connection 





Mrs. Carrie Kimba 


Hersey 


President Fortnightly Cinb. 


with two of these exhibits, one on 
English country churches, the other 
on Oxford. 

Through the Sociological commit- 
tee and its efficient chairman, Mrs. 
Katherine L. Wright, Hospital Day 
has become a permanent feature of 
the yearly programme, and the Elliott 
City hospital has received a set of 
medical scales and a medical diction- 
ary, together with supplies of band- 
ages and household furnishings, the 
gifts of the club. 

To the Kurn Hattin Homes at 
Westminster, Vt., has also been given 
financial aid as a token of the high 
esteem in which these institutions are 
held by the club. 
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But the Fortnightly has also its 
gala occasions, and foremost on the 
list of social events stands ‘‘ Gentle- 
men’s Night.’’ The high esteem in 
which this is held by its guests was 
manifested two years ago by the gift 
of a beautiful gavel presented by the 
‘* Husbands of the Fortnightly.”’ 

‘‘Ladies’ Afternoon’’ is another 
red-letter day, when each member 
has an opportunity to exercise the 
grace of hospitality and invite some 
friend to the club meeting. 

Onthe other hand the ‘‘ Club Tea,’’ 
which closes the year’s work, is a 
gathering of club members, and is an 
occasion when wisdom 
and wit and fun prevail. 

On its ‘‘ Field Day’’ in June the 
club and its friends find themselves 
each year in ‘‘ fresh woods and pas- 
tures new,”’ 


is banished 


the sun always shines, 
and dame Nature is ever a charming 
hostess. 

At the present writing, the Fort- 
nightly numbers fifty active and three 
honorary members. The president, 
Mrs. Carrie Kimball Hersey, who is 
also recording secretary of the State 
Federation, is just closing her second 
year of service, which has been one 
of the most prosperous in the history 
of the club. 

The Colonial Club, organized in 
1894, is the outgrowth of a Univer- 
sity Extension course given in this 
city by Henry W. Rolfe. Its course 
of study was suggested, however, 
through a lecture by Prof. John Fiske, 
in which he deplored the ignorance 
of Americans on the subject of colo- 
nial history, and suggested that a 
comprehensive study of this subject 
would amply repay any who might 
undertake it. 

For three years the club devoted its 
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entire programme to a most careful 
study of the exploration and coloniza- 
tion of America, another year to the 
War of the Revolution, and still a 
third to the formation of the constitu- 
tion, and the development of the 
country down to the time of the Civil 
War. 

For the present year the subject of 
study is the Netherlands and the Six- 
teenth Century, the plan being to 
spend two years in this field. 

Allthese courses are noted for their 
thorough and conscientious character, 
and for the painstaking research called 
for on the part of its members. In- 
deed, so excellent is the present pro- 
gramme regarded by leaders of club 
thought, that it has appeared complete 
in the club department of a recent 
number of the De/ineator. 

In order to promote a knowledge 
and love of American history, the 
club voted four years ago to offer 
annually ten dollars in prizes to the 
pupils of the Senior and Junior classes 
of the Keene high school for essays 
on some topic connected with Ameri- 
can history. The essays are submit- 
ted to competent judges, and at a 
meeting of the club the prizes are 
awarded and the best essay is usually 
read. Some of the subjects—which 
are always chosen by the club—have 
been the Colonial History of New 
Hampshire, the Early History of 
Keene, Abigail Adams, and Anne 
Hutchinson. 

This club has also taken under its 
care two of the schools in the poorer 
section of the city. A committee is 
appointed to visit the schools, confer 
with the teachers in regard to the 
needs of the pupils, and furnish suit- 
able clothing to any who may be in 
need. Each year a treat is furnished 
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to the children; one year this took 
the form of a turkey dinner; another, 
seventy-five children gathered to lis- 
ten to an illustrated talk on ‘‘ Birds,’’ 
each child receiving at the close of the 
entertainment an orange and a bag 
of candy as souvenirs of the occasion. 

The Colonial also has its holidays, 
its open dates, and its field meetings. 
On the former occasions, which occur 
in December, various speakers have 
appeared before the club and its 
friends, among the number being 
Rev. C. E. Harrington, Hon. John T. 
Abbott, and Rev. C. B. Elder. On 


one of its field meetings, the club 
members, with the D. A. R. as guests, 
visited the historic town of old Deer- 
field, where colonial history lives in 


Mrs. Margaret L. Griffin. 


President Colonial Cilué. 


every stone and tree, and where the 
past seems more real then the present. 

This club was admitted to the Fed- 
eration in 1896. It now numbers 
thirty-five active, fifteen associate, and 
six honorary members. During its 
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entire history it has had practically 
the same officers, and the same exec- 
utive committee. Mrs. Margaret L. 
Griffin, who has occupied the presi- 
dent’s chair from the beginning, is 
also a member of the D. A. R. and of 
the Colonial Dames. 

Another club of more recent origin 
is known as the Tourist Club. Its 
history begins in when five 
young brides met once a fortnight 
to spend an afternoon over their em- 
broidery while one of their number 
read aloud from some book of travels. 
Mrs. Mary Kittredge Hall was the 
leading spirit in this company, and, 
indeed, president in fact if not in 


1896, 





name. In 1898 a more formal organ- 
ization was effected by the adoption 
of a constitution and the election of 
officers. Mrs. Ellis Ring was the 
first president, and to her energy and 
enthusiasm much of the later success 
of the club is due. At present the 
chair of president is most ably filled 
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by Mrs. Belle H. Worcester. Dur- 
ing the past three years, the club has 
studied in turn Holland, Scotland, 
and England, and the programme 
found in the dainty year book of the 
current year is conclusive evidence of 
the excellent work done by the mem- 
bers. At the field meeting held in 
last October in response to 
topic, “ Our Indifferent Members,” 
speaker remarked that she could 
respond to that subject for there 
were no such members in her club. 
Her words might be truthfully ech- 
oed by the president of the Tourist 
club, whose members are all imbued 
with that spirit of loyalty which is a 
sure indication of prosperity. 


Boston 
the 
the 
not 


This club has also its gentlemen's 
night, its guest afternoon, and its 
field day. 

Among its speakers have been Mr. 
Reynold Janney, Rev. C. B. Elder, 
and Mrs. Juliette Rhodes. The club 
is fortunate in having many musi- 
cians among its members, and the 
singing of the Tourist quartette adds 
much to the enjoyment of its meet- 
ings. 

The philanthropic work of this 
club has included not merely the 
giving of money, but those kindly 
deeds and charities which enrich 
both those who give and those who 
receive. Each year a Christmas box 
filled with suitable gifts is sent to 
the Girls’ Home at Westminster, Vt., 
while in more than one instance the 
members have given material aid to 
those needing assistance at our very 
doors. This club also has joined the 
ranks of the Federation, being ad- 
mitted in 1900. Its membership is 
thirty and its meetings are held on 
alternate Thursdays from October to 
April. 
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In 1896 the spirit of club organiza- 
tion once more fell upon our city, 
and as a result, the Current Events 
Club came into being. At its begin- 
ning this club consisted of some of the 
recent graduates of the Keene high 
felt that the 
should not and 


school, who close of 


did 


from all 


school life not 


mean to them a cessation 
Other have 
joined the ranks until it now has 
a membership of twenty-five. Ata 


time when history was making so 


study. young women 


rapidly, no subject could yield more 
of information or of interest than cur- 
rent events, and this was accord- 
ingly chosen as the topic of study 
for two years. As many of the mem- 
bers were musicians, a study of the 
lives and works of eminent compos- 
ers was an additional feature of the 
programme. Later, two years were 
given to Spain, the country of which 
one heard so much and knew so lit- 


tle. For the past year, United States 
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history has been the chief topic for 
consideration. 

As in the other clubs, guest night 
and field day stand forward con- 
spicuously as play-days. On one of 
these, the club enjoyed a talk by Dr. 
A. M. Dodge of Boston, who told 
of his personal experiences in Arctic 
exploration. 

Realizing that ‘‘no man liveth to 
himself,’’ the Current Events club, 
too, has helped those in need both by 
gifts of money and kindly deed. 

The president of this club is Mrs. 
Nellie C. Litchfield, and the meet- 
ings are held fortnightly on Wed- 
nesday afternoons. 

Although the Froebel Club is per- 
haps the youngest literary organiza- 
tion in the city, it certainly ranks 
among the first in the importance of 
its subject of study. As the name 
would indicate, the club devotes it- 
self to the study of child life, and 
its motto is found in the words of 
its great teacher, Friedrich Froebel, 
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‘To educate one’s self and others 
with consciousness, freedom, and self- 
determination is a twofold achieve- 
ment of wisdom.’’ Its membership 
consisted at first of seven mothers 
and teachers who felt the need of 
better preparation for the develop- 
ment of the child life under their 
care. Others were soon knocking 
for admission, and at present the club 
includes thirty-four members, active, 
associate, and corresponding. Its or- 
ganizer and president, Miss Ellen 
Ruby Perry, is editor of the kinder- 
garten department of both A/others’ 
Journal and Motherhood, two pub- 
lications devoted to child study and 
the problems of child life. The club 


has a course of reading compris- 
ing about twelve books, among the 
number being ‘‘ Froebel’s Autobiog- 
raphy,”’ 


’ 


his ‘‘ Education of Man,’ 
and ‘‘ Mottoes and Commentaries of 
the Mother-Plays.”” Indeed, in every 
way the members endeavor to famil- 
iarize themselves with the teachings 
of the great leaders of thought along 
these lines. That these ideas may 
find lodgment in many a mother’s 
heart and brain, the club has placed 
many of these books in the maternity 
ward of the Elliott City hospital. 
The gala days of this club are 
Froebel’s birthday, April 21, a guest 
night, a Shakespeare afternoon, and 
a children’s day. On Froebel’s birth- 
day quotations are given from the 
great teacher’s. writings, his picture 
is decorated with flowers, and a re- 
view given of some of his works. 
Children’s day, however, is the 
favorite day with the club, when tiny 
visitors appear and are made glad 
with kindergarten games and stories. 
True to the kindergarten spirit of 
making others happy, even the chil- 
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dren spent a part of one afternoon in 
making flower baskets for the City 
hospital. The club, too, by its gra- 
cious ministries and gifts of flowers 
to the sick and the shut-ins has al- 
ready won its place in the hearts of 
many. 

Of the non-federated clubs in the 
city, the Granite Club of West Keene 
is the only one purely literary in its 
nature. Its membership is limited to 
thirty-five, and the president is Mrs. 
Ellery Rugg. Its programme is some- 
what varied, comprising topics on an- 
cient history, readings from Ameri- 
can authors, and current events. The 
meetings are held fortnightly on Sat- 
urday afternoons. 

The Art Club, which is composed 
of both men and women, has the 
largest membership of any club in 
the city. Its meetings are held 
monthly, and the programme is both 
interesting and practical. It alone 
has a club-room, which is also a stu- 
dio and an exhibition-room. Classes 
in sketching, embroidery and wood 
carving have been carried on suc- 
cessfully during the club's history. 
The president is Mrs. Mary H. 
Prentiss. 

The Music Club, which is limited 
to thirty members, is an organization 
of musicians and music lovers, with 
Miss Katherine Leverett as president. 
Its monthly meetings are full of in- 
terest and its members do faithful, 
conscientious work. Through its ef- 
forts, organ recitals, piano recitals, 
and concerts are brought within the 
reach of the public at comparatively 
small cost. 

At present, the chief topic of con- 
versation among the club women of 
Keene is the approaching meeting of 
the Federation to which all are look- 
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ing forward with pleasure and antici- 
pation. Then we hope to welcome 
to our city and to our homes repre- 
sentatives from all the federated clubs 
of the state, from the mountains and 
the seashore, from our cities and our 
country towns. 
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Through this and kindred meet- 
ings may the women of New Hamp- 
shire learn to know one another, to 
inspire one another, and to clasp 
hands in all that makes for the en- 
riching and ennobling of the indi- 
vidual, of society, of the state. 


BY CONCORD’S BRIDGE. 


By Walter Cummings Butterworth. 


O where the men that Warren led? 

They sleep, they sleep! but are not dead. 
O ye who fought as brave men should, 
For Freedom's home and Freedom’s good. 
Long shall a nation’s voice upraise 

In song, in anthem, and in praise. 


O where the men that Prescott led ? 


They sleep, they sleep! but are not dead. 
The voice of one was that of all; 

As one they rose to Freedom’s call ; 

As one they rose to rule, or share 

The martyr’s icy mantle there. 


O where the men that Putnam led ? 

They sleep, they sleep! but are not dead. 
O listen to the tale I tell, 

Of how the freemen fought and fell, 

And how before their scanty lead 

The red-coats turn’d and backward fled. 


O where the men that Lincoln led ? 

They sleep, they sleep! but are not dead. 
Ye ’ve heard how from old Concord’s bridge 
They drove the red-coats to the ridge, 

And how from hill and dale they hurl’d 

A voice of freedom round the world. 


O where the men that Pinkney led ? 
They sleep, they sleep! but are not dead. 
The sacred page from history won 

Shall bear the name of Washington, 

And e’er the roll of gratitude 

The name of Lafayette include. 
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O where the men that Sumter led ? 

They sleep, they sleep! but are not dead. 
When Washington and General Greene 
Rode forward to review the scene, 
Cornwallis said, ‘‘ The strife is done, 
And captive knelt to Washington. 


” 


O where the men that Steuben led ? 

They sleep, they sleep! but are not dead. 
Strong beat the pulse of Bunker Hill; 

A century down is beating still ; 

But grander yet was Yorktown’s fall ; 
And Washington most grand of all. 


O where the men that Schuyler led ? 
They sleep, they sleep! but are not dead. 
Go ask the knoll by Bunker Hill; 

Go ask the elms by Concord’s rill ; 

Go ask the hearts from shore to shore, 
Whither the braves who are no more ? 


O where the men that Allen led ? 

They sleep, they sleep! but are not dead. 
‘*O can the lives of heroes die ?’’ 

I ask, and tones of fate reply : 

‘‘ Though deep and silent sleeps the soul, 
Their spirits know no earthly goal !”’ 


IT IS AS THE AIR. 
By Laura Garland Carr. 


Why sue for public favor! 'T is like air 
Borne here and there by every passing wind, 
Never a moment to one purpose pinned, 

Now working exultation, now despair ; 

Now fawns and flatters till the heart is bare 
Then all its tricksome petting will rescind, 


Toss you aside like some vile thing that ’s sinned 


And seek some other trusting soul to snare. 

Oh, be indifferent and take no heed 
Nor try this fickle favor to entrap! 

Work for the sake of work—asking no meed— 
And for its frown or smile care—not a rap! 

Then, when its changeful mood the least you heed 
’'T will pour its choicest treasures in your lap! 








TO A VIOLET. 
By Esther dD. Gill. 


Modest little violet blue, 

Wet with pearly drops of dew, 

Tell me why you stand alone 
Beside this gloomy, gray, old stone. 


You must be lonely growing here ; 
No other violets are near. 

I saw so many by yon brook 

In such a quiet, shady nook. 


Tell me, little floweret blue, 

Would you not like to be there too? 
Slowly the violet shook her head 
And in a gentle voice she said: 


“ar 


I'he Father sends His sun and showers 
To me as to all other flowers, 

’T was He who placed me here and so 

I know ‘tis here I ought to grow. 


‘* Besides, a little crippled lad 
Whose face is pale and wan and sad, 
Comes often here and sits alone 
Beside the gloomy, gray, old stone. 


‘*One day my form he chanced to spy. 
You should have heard his gleeful cry. 
He laughed—the echo lingers yet— 
And called me his dear violet. 


‘‘Oh, no! I cannot leave this place 

And bring fresh sadness to his face. 

He could not walk to yonder nook 

To watch the flowers by babbling brook.’’ 


I turned away with bended head 
Thinking of what the flower had said. 
Ah! violet, tender, brave and true, 
This lesson I have learned from you,— 


A lowly life not to despise, 

To take the task that nearest lies, 
Glad if each day at set of sun 
One kindly action I have done. 
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LUCIEN THOMPSON, ESQ. 


By Fohn Se ales, a. B. 


SHE Thompson family of 

Durham has been an im- 

#| portant factor in that 

7, town, socially and polit- 

ically, from a very early 

period of its history; for two centu- 

ries some one, or more, of the family 

has been conspicuous for activity, en- 

ergy, and patriotism, not only in town, 

but also in county and state affairs. 

John Thompson, son of William the 

immigrant to Dover about 1640, was 

the first of the name to settle at Oys- 

ter River; John’s son Robert, in early 

manhood, settled on the farm now 

owned by Lucien Thompson, Esq., to 

whom it has come through a regular 

succession of Thompsons, five gener- 

ations intervening between Robert 
and Lucien. 

Robert was succeeded in the own- 
ership of the farm by his son Eben- 
ezer, who is known in the history of 
the state as Judge Ebenezer; he was 
one of the patriots of the Revolution 
whose career stands out conspicuously 
among the great men of New Hamp- 
shire during that period down to the 
close of the eighteenth century. He 
was secretary of state during the Rev- 
olution, and served on the committee 
of safety much of the time; he repre- 
sented his town in the Assembly many 
years; and during the closing years 
of his life he was judge of the court 
of common pleas for Strafford county. 

Judge Thompson's grandson, Ben- 
jamin Thompson, Esq., was the chief 


founder of the New Hampshire Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, on whose farm the college is 
now located. The judge’s great 
granddaughter, Miss Mary Picker- 
ing Thompson, was a distinguished 
scholar and writer on a wide range of 
topics, being especially noted for re- 
searches in the early history of New 
Hampshire and her publications on 
the history of Ancient Dover, of which 
Durham was a part. 

Others of the Thompson family 
might be mentioned, but that is not 
the object of this paper, which is to 
set forth some of the prominent traits 
of the foremost Thompson in Durham 
at the present time ; a man who pos- 
sesses the strong features that were 
manifested in the careers of his dis- 
tinguished ancestors during the past 
two hundred years. 

Lucien Thompson was born at the 
old homestead June 3, 1859, being 
son of Ebenezer and Nancy Greeley 
(Carr) Thompson. The father died 
when the son was ten years old; 
though he was a comparatively young 
man at his death, he had shown him- 
self to be a man of high worth of 
character and of great energy and 
activity in business affairs; besides 
his farming he had considerable to 
do in railroad construction in New 
Hampshire and in the West. At his 
death the family removed to Man- 
chester where they remained some 
eight years, but returned again to the 
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ancestral farm in Durham when 
Lucien graduated from the Manches- 
ter high school at the age of eighteen 
years; in this school he won hon- 
ors in the class, receiving a rank of 
97 per cent. in his studies, and serv- 
ing as salutatorian at the graduation 
exercises. He was urged to pursue 
his studies further in college, but his 
love for farming was so strong that 
he chose the old farm instead of the 
college, with the result that he is one 
of the most successful farmers in the 
state, and has done a good deal in 
teaching others how to be successful 
in farming. 

His farm is located about half a 
mile from the state college buildings, 
on the road leading from Durham vil- 
lage to Madbury corner; it embraces 
about two hundred acres of land, and 


produces annually about sixty tons 
of hay, with considerable ensilage. 
Fruit, milk, poultry, and pork are 
the leading specialties that he handles. 
The oarn is spacious and convenient, 
the main part being 80x 44 feet, with 
cellar under the whole. In this barn 
he keep the best quality of stock, and 
whenever any neighbor gets some- 
thing better than he has, Mr. Thomp- 
son is sure to soon catch up with him. 

The house on this farm is one of 
those colonial mansions of the middle 
of the eighteenth century, large and 
invitingly homelike; it was built by 
Judge Ebenezer Thompson, Lucien’s 
great-great-grandfather, and during 
his day was the centre of wide influ- 
ence. A few years ago Lucien en- 
larged it somewhat by annexing a 
room for his library, on the east side. 
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The books of his library line the walls 
on four sides, floor to ceiling, except 
where there are doors and windows. 
It is one of the most valuable private 
libraries in New Hampshire, contain- 
ing many rare and valuable ‘books. 
But more than that Mr. Thompson 
has in the overflow of his library (the 
one room cannot hold all) a large lot 
of ancient manuscripts, letters, etc., 
which have never been published but 
are very valuable for historical pur- 
poses. It is with these resources at 
hand that he is able to write valuable 
articles to read before societies, and 
for publication in magazines and 
newspapers. Mr. Thompson is a very 
busy man; what would be leisure or 
idle hours for others, he employs in 
his library with his books and manu- 
scripts. He is always ready to enter- 
tain callers, and gives information 
freely, and is sure to get all the in- 
formation his callers are willing to 
part with. He is a social man and a 
good talker on whatever topic he 
undertakes. 

Although Mr. Thompson is one of 
the busiest and most successful farm- 
ers in New Hampshire, he has found 
time to engage in public affairs when 
his fellow-citizens have called on him 
to servethem. When he left the high 
school and commenced the manage- 
ment of the farm, he soon found out 
that successful farmers need good 
roads; hence he at once became in- 
terested in road building, and was 
appointed highway surveyor for his 
district before he was old enough to 
vote, and continued to serve in that 
capacity till the district system was 
abolished and the work of repairing 
roads was given over to town agents. 
As long as Mr. Thompson was sur- 


veyor the roads in his district were 
xxx—17 
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kept in good order at all ‘seasons of 
the year. 

He was elected a member of the 
board of supervisors November 7, 
1882, and served several years, being 
chairman in 1884 and 1885. He was 
representative in the general court in 
1887—'88, being then twenty-seven 
years old, and served on important 
committees with ability and discre- 
tion. He was secretary of the com- 
mittee on education, Hon. O. C. 
Moore being chairman; he was sec- 
retary of the Strafford county delega- 
tion and was very influential in hav- 
ing the jail rebuilt at Dover as op- 
posed to the claims set forth by the 
Rochester representatives and citizens; 
also he worked hard and was influen- 
tial in securing a new court-house in 
Dover in preference to having the 
county seat moved to the neighboring 
city on Norway Plains. He was one 
of the court-house building committee 
and its secretary. But for the hard 
work and influence of those favoring 
her interests, Dover, no doubt, would 
have lost those public buildings as 
well as the county seat. 

In September, 1888, he was ap- 
pointed a justice of the peace, and 
since then he has received the auto- 
graph of every governor on some offi- 
cial document appointing him to some 
public position. In 1887 Governor 
Sawyer appointed him a member of 
the board of agriculture; at the expi- 
ration of his term he was reappointed 
by Governor Goodell. He resigned 
this office in 1892, when he was ap- 
pointed by Governor Tuttle as one of 
the trustees of the New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, which was about to be removed 
from Hanover to Durham and located 
on the farm of the late Benjamin 
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Thompson, Mr. Thompson’s great 
uncle. He has continued to hold this 
office to the present time, and has 
been from the start an active and in- 
fluential member of the board. Of 
course Governor Jordan will not per- 
mit such a valuable member to retire 
when his term expires, but will reap- 
point him as his predecessors in the 
gubernatorial chair have done. There 
are only two men besides Mr. Thomp- 
son, who are now members of the 
board, who were trustees when he was 
appointed in 1892. 

At the beginning of his first term 
he was appointed chairman of the 
committee selected to draft rules and 
regulations for the government of the 
board of trustees; the burden of this 
work fell upon the chairman, but he 
and the committee with him did it so 
well that no changes have since been 
found necessary. He has been secre- 
tary of the board since June 2, 1896, 
and is so well posted concerning the 
records since 1887 that he can answer 
most any question that arises at the 
meetings of the board without refer- 
ence to the records. 

Mr. Thompson was one of the 
twenty charter members of Scammell 
grange, which was organized in 1887, 
and was elected secretary. He was 
elected master in December, 1887, and 
reélected four times, but he refused 
to accept the fourth reélection; the 
grange then numbered one hundred 
and twenty members. He has held 
the position of lecturer and overseer 
in Eastern New Hampshire Pomona 
grange, which then covered a much 
larger territory than it now does. He 
has also been a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the State grange. 
He was representative from Scammell 
grange to the annual meeting of the 
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State grange several terms, and was 
chairman of a standing committee 
much of the time. Wherever the 
grangers placed him he has been an 
earnest and efficient worker. At the 
present time he is an officer in Scam- 
mell grange. 

Mr. Thompson has taken a prom- 
inent part in town affairs during the 
past fifteen years. He was elected 
moderator March 8, 1892, and was 
reélected in the following November, 
and was reélected three times after 
that, serving in all nearly seven years. 
He has been secretary of the Repub- 
lican club of Durham many years, 
and has served on the state central 
committee several years, being one 
of the active and efficient members 
when it required hard work to win a 
Republican victory in New Hamp- 
shire. Mention has already been 
made of his service in the legislature 
as representative from his town. 
During the last political campaign 
his friends urged him to enter the 
field as candidate for nomination for 
senator from District No. 22, but he 
declined to have his name used, but 
said they might consider him if they 
wished to do so in 1902. His friends 
say they shall insist on his being a 
candidate for senator at the next 
election. Mr. Thompson is a hustler 
and hasa host of friends; if he should 
be nominated, as seems probable he 
will be, his election will be assured, 
and the interest of District No. 22 
will be carefully guarded in the next 
legislature. 

Mr. Thompson in 1881 was one of 
the prime movers in organizing the 
Durham Social Library, which was 
afterwards incorporated, in 1883, as 
the Durham Library Association, 
which now has one of the best town 
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libraries in the state. He has been 
secretary of the association during 
the past twenty years. He was chair- 
man of the first board of trustees of 
the Durham public library, and one 
of the leaders in securing the union 
of the public library with the library 
association. He is also secretary of 
the Durham public library. 

Mr. Thompson is a prominent and 
working member of the Congrega- 
tional church, and no member is bet- 
ter informed in regard to the church 
history ; he assisted in editing a man- 
ual of the church a few years ago, 
and in connection therewith pub- 
lished an historical sketch which 
brought to light much information 
never published before. He also 
drafted the by-laws for the church 
and the society. While his aunt, 
Miss Mary P. Thompson, was en- 
gaged in gathering material for her 
‘‘Landmarks in Ancient Dover, New 
Hampshire,’’ he rendered valuable 
assistance in searching the records 
for authority for the names of locali- 
ties in the old town. Since then he 


has devoted much of his spare time 
to historical research ; and as chair- 
man of the committee appointed by 
the town to prepare a history of it, 
he is now engaged in collecting ma- 
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terial for that purpose; he has a 
large mass of data on hand, and when 
the whole is put into shape by him 
and published it will be one of the 
most valuable town histories. From 
time to time Mr. Thompson has pre- 
pared and read historical papers be- 
fore various societies ; one of special 
interest was read by him at the 
meeting of the New Hampshire So- 
ciety of Colonial Wars, and the 
Colonial Dames, at Durham in June, 
1g00 

April 6, 1887, Mr. Thompson was 
united in marriage with Mary Lizzie, 
daughter of the late Henry A. and 
Lizzie (Newell) Gage of Manchester. 
They have four children: Robert 
Gage, born 17 September, 1888 ; Ruth 
Elizabeth, 16 March, 1891; Helen 
Pickering, 13 January, 1896; Louise 
May, 1 November, 1898. His son 
Robert is the ninth generation in 
regular descent from the first Thomp- 
son who settled in Dover more than 
two centuries and a half ago, the 
order being as follows: (1) William ; 
(2) John, who settled at Oyster river ; 
(3) Robert, who settled on the farm 
now owned by Lucien; (4) Judge 
Ebenezer; (5) Benjamin; (6) Eben- 
ezer; (7) Ebenezer; (8) Lucien; (9) 
Robert Gage. 





THEN WE SHALL SEE. 
By H. Maria George Colby. 


The sun has loosed the snowy bond 

That bound the daisies’ eyes from sight. 
They see the God of radiance 

Who wakes them from their winter night. 


The flashing of the gentle brook, 
The coming of the bud and leaf, 

The whole great miracle of spring, 
Confirm my childhood’s dear belief 


In some great power, far about 
The knowledge of the earthly mind, 
When we shall rise above the tomb, 
We'll find ourselves no longer blind. 


BY THE SCAMANDER. 


By Frederick Myron Colby. 


Through the green grassed Phrygian lands 
Flows a river arrowy, deep, 


To the Agean's glimmering sands, 
Where purple Imbros lies asleep. 


Beneath those blue, dilating skies, 
Through poppied fields, the river flows, 

From where the peaks of Ida rise 
Gray-mantled, crowned with gleaming snows. 


Its waves roll on with rhythmic flow 
Past woodlands old and storied plain, 
And beat with cadence soft and low 
On shores once littered with the slain. 


O river, with thy swelling flood 
Fed from a hundred classic springs, 
Thine are the banks where heroes stood 
And fought and stove the might of kings. 


Above the sobbings of thy tide 
The roar of fighting armies rise, 

And shields and spears and crests of pride 
Gleam through thy mists upon our eyes. 





BY THE SCAMANDER. 


Here, in the long-fled, changing years, 
Brave Hector fought with zeal sublime, 

And braved a nation’s hopes and fears, 
Which Homer sang in deathless rhyme. 


Hoarse through the years the trumpets blow 
That called the chiefs to battle there ; 

And from the sea with chantings low, 
Passed queenly Helen, bright and fair. 


And once again, with slow, sad feet, 
Oenone walked beside thy flood, 

And sang with plaintive voice and sweet, 
Her world-known woes to field and wood. 


A host of phantoms rise to sight, 
Their voices mingle with thy flow, 

And scenes of gayety and light 
Contrast with those of wordless woe. 


See, there upon his hollow shield, 
Paris, the ingrate, dying lies ; 

Borne slowly from the fatal field, 
Among the hills to close his eyes. 


Stoled in her royal vestments white, 
The Trojan sibyl walked thy shore, 
And spoke her oracles of night 
To ears incredulous evermore. 


The hautboys played to dancing feet 
When, at the harvests of the vine, 

Dardanian maidens light and fleet, 
Sang praises to the god of wine. 


Bathed in the mists of classic time, 

One moonlight night beside thy stream, 
The gods in all their goodly prime, 

Came down to earth with golden gleam. 


They left a radiance new and strange 
O’er all this fair Dardanian land, 

And ever since, Time’s ebb and change 
Have exercised their magic wand. 


Flow on, O stream, with murmurs low, 
That o’er far lands their glamour cast, 

And with a dim, sweet underflow 
Rehearse the romance of the past. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY.’ 


By Mrs. Nathan P. Hunt. 


AO the sound of trump- 
ets, the noise of bells, 
the triumphant sweep of 
events, the nineteenth 
century gave place to 

the twentieth. In trying to extract 
a little that shall emphasize our in- 
heritance in the century just rounded, 
we are confronted by a great number 
of agencies. Art, literature, religion, 
philosophy, governmental and indus- 
trial science, education, psychology, 
philanthropy, invention, social and 
domestic economics, and archzeology 
are a few of the forces that follow 
down in distinct lines to the end of 
a hundred years. That we may get 
some sure impression of what all the 
commotion is about, we will narrow 
our inquiry to our own country, and 
to a few of the agencies that have 
developed our resources and given us 
the position we hold among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

In the year 1800 sixteen states 
were clustered near the Atlantic 
coast; Kentucky, Vermont, and Ten- 
nessee having been added to the origi- 
nal thirteen. “The land east of the 
Mississippi was known as the North- 
west Territory, and settlements were 
being made there. No railroads fol- 
lowed the rivers; the air carried 
no electric wires; the stage-coach 
wound its slow way along the val- 
leys, carrying the mail at such rates 
(twenty cents for three hundred and 


fifty miles) that few letters were writ- 
ten. Florida blossomed for Spain. 
Louisiana submitted to France. 
The vast territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi slept in lonely splendor save 
for the tread of the Indian, the fall 
of cataracts, the varied cadence of 
the winds, or the touch of rain upon 
forest boughs. The Rockies and 
Sierras were tracked by snows and 
shadows. 

It was seven years before Fulton 
launched the first steamboat on the 
Hudson. Bridges were rude and 
scarce. There was no hint of the 
splendid structures that would span 
cataracts and rushing streams, in 
quiet succession. Cotton manufac- 
ture had received a great impetus 
from the invention of the cotton gin 
by Eli Whitney. Our great inter- 
state canal system existed only in 
the forecast of Washington, and the 
imaginations of a few others. The 
meeting houses were as void of or- 
nament as the catechism; the music 
was as dolorous as the creeds; but 
there was real piety and honest mo- 
tive in action. 

New England held at this time a 
character element in its yeomen that 
has been a powerful agent in the 
building up of our institutions. The 
South had a warm climate, an im- 
pressionable people, but the sturdy 
yeomen were a New England prod- 
uct. They combined large men- 


1Read before Molly Stark Chapter, D. A. R. 
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tal activity with physical strength. 
They composed orations while they 
followed the plow, and originated 
governmental projects while they 
went to mill. Let us never forget 
to honor their rough hands and true 
hearts. 

In the dawn of the century the 
United States of America was a na- 
tion. That wonderful instrument of 
government, our constitution, had 
taken shape; had bound the states 
together and. made a nation. May I 
say a little about the making of this 
instrument without naming any of 
its provisions? It was done in con- 
vention, as you know, in Philadel- 
phia, and by fifty-five delegates, who 
held thirteen sessions before it was 
brought into shape. The names of 
the delegates I need not repeat; they 
have a temple of fame in the hearts 
of our people. Nine were graduates 
of Princeton, four of Yale, three of 
Harvard, two of Columbia, and one 
of Pennsylvania. How did they go 
to work? Madison arranged an out- 
line for discussion; then they stud- 
ied the constitutions of the states to 
learn the wants of the imperial thir- 
teen. Although they sat with closed 
doors the following things that were 
said there have come down to us: 
‘* Without the confidence of the peo- 
ple no government can exist.’’ ‘‘It 
is too probable that no plan we pro- 
pose will be adopted; perhaps an- 
other dreadful conflict is to be sus- 
tained.’’ ‘‘ The independence of the 
executive is the essence of tyranny.’’ 
‘* The event is in the hand of God.”’ 
‘* Let the senate resemble the British 
house of Lords.’’ When Wilson pro- 
posed that the executive should con- 
sist of one person, a deep silence 
fell over the whole assembly. The 
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choosing of the chief executive by 
electors was borrowed from the Mary- 
land constitution. 

I have dared to say this much be- 
cause our whole nineteenth century 
progress rests squarely on this instru- 
ment. Because the republic it cre- 
ated was the dream of what was best 
in ancient civilization, and stands 
to-day among the foremost govern- 
ments of the world. By the Eu- 
phrates, the Nile, on a Syrian desert, 
in the enchanting vales of Greece, on 
the templed hills that rise above the 
Tiber, a republic was the partially 
realized dream that in our constitu- 
tion became a reality. 

As a progressive agent our canals 
have an importance that will be real- 
ized when we remember that ninety 
per cent. of the taxes of the Empire 
state are paid along the course of 
the Erie canal. The project of this 
canal was very dear to Washington. 
It became a fact in 1825, I believe. 
It revolutionized central New York, 
reared many cities, made its home 
the richest state in the Union, and 
led a four track railway, the only one 
in the world, from Albany to Buffalo. 
The Soo canal connecting Lakes Su- 
perior and Huron, boasts a greater 
tonnage than the Suez. Pittsburg 
will soon construct a canal from the 
junction of the rivers that form the 
Ohio to Lake Erie. When Pittsburg 
is also connected with the Chesa- 
peake bay by canal Washington’s 
vision will almost be.a reality. 

The Chicago drainage canal, al- 
ready forty miles long, and liable to 
dash into St. Louis at any time, is 
the greatest ship canal in the world, 
being twenty-two feet deep. Chicago 
has paid all the expense thus far. 
The engineering feat of its construc- 
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tion ranks with that of the great dam 
across the Nile, and is very interest- 
ing to those who understand it. 

The Isthmian canal—we may say 
the Nicaragua—in its project, its 
worry to financiers, its importance, 
belongs to the nineteenth century. 
We need not surmise what the future 
will bring; how the Atlantic and 
Pacific will bid each other good 
morning in the midst of the Rock- 
ies. Enough has been said to indi- 
cate the importance of canals in our 
national progress, and to show what 
a sweep the enterprise already en- 
joys. 

The newspaper business can hardly 
be overestimated as an agent of pro- 
gress. We are so used to newspapers 
—they come to our homes in such 
profusion, morning and evening—that 
we hardly know their worth. Unkind 


criticism falls upon them; they are 


too busy to mind it. They tell us 
when the trains start for everywhere, 
direct us to places where we can buy 
furniture or wonderful apparel for 
almost nothing; they offer evidence 
as to the merits of grocers ; they kin- 
dle the imagination with radiant vis- 
ions of millinery ; they show the for- 
tunate buyer how his stock goes up, 
day by day. ‘They make jokes about 
the married man, and the typewriter, 
or the way papas behave in the dead 
of night, to weak-minded young men, 
who still linger. They have a patent 
form for the description of social 
events in which parlors are located 
by a point-of-compass method, and 
women move in an atmosphere of 
beauty, amid palms and music. They 
tell us what the weather will be; what 
the aunt of the last suicide wore when 
she met the reporter, where she lived 
and what the little boy was playing 
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with that showed himself over the 
banisters. They give pictorial synop- 
ses of patent medicine effects. They 
answer historical and other questions. 
They unroll sermons and lectures; 
scour the world for unusual happen- 
ings, and fix our gaze before break- 
fast with headlines that would leave 
us in a dead faint if we were not so 
used to them. Still we like the news- 
papers, and are glad to notice their 
flight through the century. 

From the Boston News-Le/ter to the 
Transcript, Herald, or Journal, is a 
long and significant progress. From 
one of the early weeklies or semi- 
weeklies to the great New York and 
Chicago dailies of the end of the cen- 
tury, points a bright line in our na- 
tional growth. 

If the Franklin press could look on 
and see the great power presses of to- 
day give out, folded and ready for 
distribution, their 25,000 or more 
copies per hour, of I know not how 
many pages, the little thing would 
seek a hiding place and be no more 
seen forever. And this is only one 
item of the mechanical work ; the pic- 
torial transmission is a late develop- 
ment that is equally miraculous. 

When we come tothe holy of holies 
—the editorial sanctum—we meet 
such men as William Cullen Bryant, 
Murat Halstead, Charles A. Dana, 
Horace Greeley, James Gordon Ben- 
nett, Whitelaw Reid, and many others 
equally notable, disseminating current 
history for the multitude, laying open 
policies that it would be wise for the 
government to follow ; criticising pub- 
lic measures, or social tendencies, by 
the sure light of example in past 
events. Who like an editor knows 
the exact relation of a contribution to 
the reading public? For the collec- 
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tion of news there is no limit to the 
means allowed—money is not an 
object. 

We all know how sublimely indif- 
ferent good correspondents are to en- 
vironment ; how they do their narra- 
tive in open fields, by the side of a 
boulder, in baggage cars, by moon- 
light on the top of freight trains— 
anywhere, so they can get ahead of 
the other man, and give it to the wires 
first. Evening papers giving the con- 
densed news of the day, and selling 
for one cent, net their owners, some 
of them, $100,000 per year. 

Newspapers reflect in a way the 
people who read them. They try to 
give what the people want. Their 
influence increases. 

When we turn to literature proper, 
our national pride is veiled by rever- 
ence and regret—reverence for the 
great names that star the century, and 
regret for the personalities that are no 
more with us. There was not much 
in the early century mode of living to 
stir the imagination, or foster mental 
endeavor. There was a faithfulness 
to detail jn narration that gives a true 
picture of incidents, and a valuable 
delineation of character, especially 
Indian character. Where a man and 
his rifle could never part company we 
would not expect literary accomplish- 
ment. 

Toward the middle of the century 
there came an epoch of great literary 
activity, and one interesting thing 
about it was that the brightest galaxy 
of writers was located not far from 
the place where the Pilgrims landed. 
The period was an uneasy one, pre- 
ceding a great outbreak. There was 
intense feeling—warm friendships and 
bitter hatreds. Sectional feeling found 
expression in duelling. If you will 
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again permit a little digression there 
is on record two little—I should say 
short—speeches, given in the Senate of 
that period, that exactly illustrate the 
spirit of which duelling was an ex- 
pression. The speakers were Samuel 
Smith of Maryland, and Mr. Lloyd of 
Massachusetts. Smith was large, tall, 
well-built, and aggressive. Lloyd 
was small and retiring. Lloyd in an 
argument had gotten the advantage 
of Smith. Smith with contempt for 
his antagonist did not take the trouble 
to argue the matter but chose intimi- 
dation thus: 

“Mr. President: Gentlemen coming from a 
section of the country where the doctrine of 
personal responsibility is not recognized, ought 
to be specially cautious in the language they 
use toward gentlemen in this chamber. If their 
own principles or the sentiments of their con- 
stituents prevent them from giving satisfaction 
for words not properly chosen, they should take 


care not to wound the feelings of senators who 
were educated in a different school.’”’ 


Lloyd of Massachusetts replied in- 
stantly : 


“ Mr. President: I am not acquainted with 
the sentiments of my state upon what the sena- 
tor calls the doctrine of personal responsibility. 
I recognize this doctrine to its fullest extent, 
and am prepared to be responsible in any way 
for every word I utter on this floor. Further- 
more, sir, in order to prevent any misconception 
hereafter, I give the senator from Maryland to 
know that I shall hold him responsible forevery 
word he speaks derogatory to my character, or 
injurious to my feelings.” 

Such was the spirit of the times that 
fostered duelling and in which our 
best writers began their work. Where 
but in New England, the home of such 
a spirit as I have just quoted, could 
Emerson have done the work he did, 
and smiled in such saintly benignity ? 
All forces took on a shape of beauty 
when they approached him. There 
was a door in his mind that opened 
upon the spiritual world, and he wait- 
ed there often. The days were silent, 
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gliding forms. The blue sky was an 
urn poured full of light ; the air was 
a river of thought; anxiety was an 
unseen rider that clung to men and 
women wherever they went. He gave 
himself to spiritual forces, loved the 
law that governed them, and found 
close companionship on his high Par- 
nassus. So kindly and charitable and 
sweet was his nature that even Car- 
lyle grew tender before it. Nature 
took him by the hand and let him 
look into her eyes. Love told him 
secrets. Is it any wonder that all the 
world listened to him? 

Longfellow was a poet. Even Ten- 
nyson said that. Hawthorne is a 
classic. He loved the woods and 
streams of New England, and its 
characters, subjected to the forming 
process of his fancy, will never be for- 
gotten. He did not like to pitch hay, 
or tether cows. Brook farm held him 
but a short time. Mrs. Hawthorne 
was an artist and had so many endear- 
ing qualities that she should always 
be remembered by the side of Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne. 

O. W. Holmes I cannot forbear to 
mention. He did not regard his lit- 
erary work very highly, and he felt a 
little contempt for anybody that 
praised him extravagantly; but he 
was O. W. Holmes and what more 
did anybody want? Like Emerson, 
he was attentive to the psychological 
side of existence, and took great joy 
in the intuition of it that was natural 
to him. -Not long before his death, 
in speaking of his beloved companion, 
long gone, he said: ‘‘I would not 
have.her here if I could ; our meeting 
together is perfect now, undisturbed 
by any jar of events.’’ I may as well 
say here that the recognition and 
growth of the inner consciousness has 
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gone on increasing, as traced in liter- 
ature, until the mystic world that finds 
expression in music, is often personi- 
fied, or, any way, is made to talk. 
The ‘‘Little Dead Baby’’ of Jose- 
phine Dascome hovers about its 
mother, lamenting, until she gives it 
counsel and bids good-by. The dis- 
embodied soul is given varied experi- 
ences. There is a society, I think it 
is international in its scope, for psy- 
chological research. I need not fol- 
low this tendency farther. It will be 
interesting to watch it as time goes 
on. It has often been said within the 
last week that there would be no such 
mechanical and material progress in 
the twentieth as there has been in the 
nineteenth century. There is a gen- 
eral belief that a gain will be made on 
lines just indicated. 

Whittier was a reformer, a devout 
believer, and a poet. He struck a 
chord for liberty, and everybody loved 
the beautiful kindliness of its tone. 
He transfigured our mountains, until, 
through every hill gap, his spirit is 
the glory we behold. Lowell was 
strong and sane, a poet, a scholar, and 
a statesman. His subconscious mind 
would work up a poem, while his 
thought was unravelling a diplomatic 
thread. He was entirely free from 
prejudice. He said his grandchil- 
dren talked through their noses. He 
knew men. He said, ‘‘ I am convinced 
there is nothing men prize so much as 
privilege, even if it be the privilege of 
chief mourner at a funeral.’ 

These, with many others, developed 
a world of ideas—and peopled it— 
that followed the course of our natural 
history through its time of severest 
trial. 

Atthis moment their lies at anchor, 
or sails up and down our bays and 
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harbors, or moves over the oceans, 
something of which we are proud—a 
United States Navy. We shall soon 
have afloat eighteen battleships,twelve 
large cruisers, thirty-two small cruis- 
ers, and seven coast defense vessels. 
These represent a great deal of me- 
chanical invention and national enter- 
prise. However, we are only fifth or 
sixth on the list of naval powers. 
The twentieth century will carry us 
nearer the front than we now stand. 
England has seventy battleships, and 
one hundred and sixty-two cruisers. 
Collossal fortunes are certainly a 
feature of the time; whether for good 
or evil there is a wide difference of 
opinion. Those who haven't them 
think they are a menace; those who 
have, think differently. When they 


enrich our educational and vhilan- 
thropic institutions we think kindly 


of them, when they help out a titled 
foreigner we smile. Some believe 
that inherited wealth may interfere 
with organic evolution in its working 
out through conditions the survival 
of the fittist; but I never heard of 
anybody refusing to inherit a fortune 
on that account. I believe the larg- 
est personal fortune in the world is 
owned in our country. 

Educational facilities never before 
begun to equal, in any age of the 
world, what they are now. Not only 
are schools and colleges scattered all 
over the land, but methods are un- 
dergoing a revolution. To remem- 
ber all the capes and bays on the 
Atlantic coast, and then on the Pa- 
cific coast, and so on around the 
gulf, and the Mediterranean, and all 
the other coasts, is not permitted 
to stupefy thought as it once was. 
Memorizing is coming to be disre- 
garded in some degree, and an all 
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around mental development is taking 
its place. Scholars think, instead of 
simply being alert and receiving im- 
pressions. Nobody can help acquir- 
ing in this age. Information of every 
kind is in the air, and just to breathe 
is to imbibe it. We can get it from 
a distance by correspondence. Uni- 
versity professors extend their wiugs 
of learning until] no one is too far 
away to come under their protection. 
They carry all kinds of information 
about the country, and give it out in 
lectures. Club women are taking it 
in with astonishing celerity. They 
go to the ends of the earth and bring 
it back. Sometimes it wearies them, 
but they never pause. They study 
all the sciences, as any programme 
will show; they do the arts; they 
study mummies and catacombs; they 
spread themselves over European art 
galleries; they climb mountains, and 
lay bare formations; they converse 
in many languages ; they uncover 
thrones and examine the contents; 
they tread forgotten dynasties ; they 
interpret age old hieroglyphics; they 
are ubiquitous; they are educated. 
The waning of the century has 
created a great number of patriotic 
organizations, and dotted the land 
with monuments reared to the mem- 
ory of Revolutionary and other he- 
roes. The one that we love best is 
the D. A. R. To enumerate the 
work it has accomplished would be a 
long tale. Its membership is 31,192, 
embraced in 516 chapters. In its 
ninth congress 191 delegates were 
entitled to vote, representing every 
state in the Union, with the ter- 
ritories of Oklahoma and Arizona. 
It sent out 928 nurses to serve in 
the war with Spain. Its increase 
in one year was 3,759. The in- 
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come for the last fiscal year was 
$36,727. It has reared a great many 
monuments and memorials. It gath- 
ers and stores relics and establishes 
scholarships for the study of Ameri- 
can history. One chapter last year 
raised $80,000 and bought with it 
an old burial-ground to hold and to 
preserve. It will erect a beautiful 
memorial hall in Washington, the 
fund for which is already $60,698. 
Best of all, it aims to conserve the 
spirit in which our institutions were 
founded. 

By the side of organic evolution 
and mechanical invention comes the 
most revolutionary movement of any 
age ortime. It is the steady, broad- 
based movement of woman toward 
industrial and political activities ; 


and an early consequence of it is 
the fact that earnest, painstaking at- 


tention is being directed to domestic 
econoniics; that the dawning intellect 
of youth is being ministered to as 
never before. Mythology and his- 
tory and science are arranged for its 
enjoyment. Mothers have intelligent 
sympathy to offer in place of pale 
inertia. Sentimentalism is out of 
fashion. In 1858 there was pub- 
lished ‘‘ An American Speaker ’’ that 
contained the following: 

‘*“Men are the realities, women 
are the poetry of this world. 
Give her but air and sky enough and 
she will seek no nourishment of the 
earth.’’ (The writer evidently was 
not a married man who had done 
family marketing.) ‘‘ All that she 
needs anywhere is something to grow 
to.”’ ‘“* Are we to speak ir- 
reverently of her, who by the greater 
fineness and greater purity of her 
corporal texture is made more sensi- 
ble to the influences of sky and air 
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and sea and earth? As well might 
we deride the perfume of the flower, 
and the hue of the wild rose, or the 
songs of birds, or the flavor of a 
peach.’’ 

That is not quite what one would 
say of Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. 
Daniel Manning, or the Countess Ab- 
erdeen. It reads like a passage from 
the days of chivalry when women 
had nothing in the world to do but 
lean from tower windows and smile, 
while quixotic defenders swept their 
plumes and gauntlets and breast- 
plates over fields of honor on capari- 
soned steeds, and run each other 
through with shining lances, in the 
interest of the survival of the fittest ! 

All down the centuries back to 
hundreds of years before the birth of 
Christ isolated women have per- 
formed deeds of valor, or endurance, 
or statesmanship, that mark like 
beacon lights the whole range of 
history. Artemesia was a more skil- 
ful warrier than Xerxes. Had he 
listened to her counsel his barba- 
rians would have suffered less at the 
hands of the Greeks. Ancient Egypt 
owed much of her high civilization 
to the business and agricultural ac- 
tivities of its women. Pheretema of 
Salamis asked the king for an army 
to regain Cyrene. Instead of send- 
ing her one he sent her a golden 
distaff and spindle, with the wool 
ready for spinning, saying these are 
the gifts I present to women, not ar- 
mies. He regretted his action when 
it was too late. The maid of Orleans 
had many prototypes. These lights 
on the road of history show that 
women have always come forward in 
emergencies.. Whether the end of 
the century is an emergency in mor- 
als, false ambitions, want of honesty, 





A SPRING 


the blind rush of events, we may not 
judge. We are only certain that 
never anywhere, at any time in the 
history of the world, was there such 
a steady, irresistible movement of 
woman into the higher activities of 
life. 

As a matter of observation we may 
be assured that women are improving 
all along the line. I need not weary 
you with statistics, the newspapers 
and magazines amply supply anyone 
who wants the sure evidence of fig- 
ures. In regard to the ballot many 
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feel as did Gail Hamilton when she 
said: ‘‘ As a woman I would not ask 
the ballot, as a man I would not re- 
fuse it.’’ With full suffrage in four 
states, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
and Idaho, with property rights of 
married women very well secured, 
with constant legislation in their in- 
terest, with their counsels respected 
and acted upon, we may soon expect 
the law makers of the eastern and 
northern states to take off their hats 
and bow women into halls of legisla- 
tion. 


A SPRING PROPHET. 


By George Bancroft Griffith. 


He blows his bugle fine and clear 
O’er winter woods for us to hear ; 
We know the welcome spring is near. 


It is the flicker, bright and shy, 
A happy light illumes his eye,— 
To clarion call bluejays reply. 


In his tall pine tree all alone, 
How strong and resonant the tone 
Of that sweet bugle bravely blown! 


We think of streams a-brawling soon, 
Of the great sun so warm at noon, 
And gath’ring bird choirs all in tune! 


Above the brown earth springing fair, 
The mayflower’s perfume fills the air ; 
We dream of joys that all may share. 


And so, dear prophet of the Spring, 
Your notes of cheer around us fling ; 
Of Winter’s broken fetters sing ! 





CHARLES P. CLARK. 


Charles Peter Clark, long one of the most prominent men in the country in 
railroad affairs, who died March 21, at Nice, France, was a native of New Hamp- 
shire, born in Nashua, August 11, 1836. He was educated at Phillips Andover 
academy and Dartmouth college, entering the latter in the class of 1856, but fail- 
ing to complete the course on account of ill health. Having taken a sea voyage 
for his health after leaving college, he subsequently purchased a vessel and 
engaged in the African trade. During the war he served in the United States 
navy with great credit, attaining the rank of lieutenant. After the war he was for 
several years engaged in the West India trade in Boston. 

In August, 1870, he formed his first connection with the railroad business, 
which was thereafter to be the field of his energies and distinction. He was 
thirty-four years old, with a broad experience, forecasting, laborious, alert, and 
self-reliant. His beginning was modest enough, that of clerk to the receivers of 
the Boston, Hartford & Erie railroad. After a year’s service in this station, he 
became a trustee of the Berdell mortgage, the other trustees being William T. 
Hart of Boston and George Talbot Olyphant of New York. In 1873, the unfortu- 
nate Boston, Hartford & Erie railroad was reorganized as the New York & New 
England railroad. Mr. Clark was appointed general manager of the reincor- 
porated property. 

In this opportunity he promptly developed his power of dealing with the pecu- 
liar problems of railroad operation. So notable was his management that it at- 
tracted the attention of the high officers of more important and prosperous roads, 
who gave him assurance that they would be glad to secure his services whenever 
he might desire to form another connection. 

In February, 1879, he was made vice-president of the company, retaining, 
however, the office of general manager. His connection with the road in these 
capacities came to an end in the following December, when he went to Europe for 
two years of travel and observation, giving particular attention to European rail- 
way systems. In the latter part of the year 1881 he returned, to become second 
vice-president of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad company, with 
headquarters in New York city. 

In December, 1883, he was recalled to the New York & New England, as 
president of the company, which was again in financial difficulties, the upshot of 
which was that ten days later he was appointed receiver, In two years he had 
its affairs so straightened out that it was permitted to resume business as a solvent 
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corporation, of which he was again president. He held this place one year, until 
the road fell into the hands of others, and retired in December, 1886. 

In March, 1887, Mr. Clark became president of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad company, succeding George H. Watrous of New Haven, who 
had voluntarily retired on account of impaired health. Illustrating the progress 
made by the corporation during the twelve years of Mr. Clark’s management, the 
annual reports show that he increased the length of road owned from 141 miles to 
448 miles, and leased road from 125 miles to 1,569 miles. Reducing these figures 
to miles of single track the increase was from 524 miles to 3,896 miles. Dividends 
of $1,550,000 (10 per cent.), in 1887, were swelled to $4,158,688 (8 per cent.) 
in 1899. 

Subsequently the Old Colony system was acquired by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and in 1895 the company purchased a controlling interest in 
the stock of the New England Railroad company, the reorganized New York & 
New England company, and Mr. Clark became for the third time its president. 
This control made an end of all rivalry and antagonism between the two lines and 
secured their harmonious operation thenceforth, although a formal lease was not 
consummated until July 1, 1898. 


This last acquisition substantially completed the great system which exists to- 
day, covering all parts of New England south of the line of the Boston & Albany, 
and by its rail and water routes controlling nearly all the freight and passenger 
traffic that passes between Boston and New York city, and a growing proportion 


of all that goes beyond these terminals in either direction. 

The magnificent new South Terminal station in Boston is the crowning monu- 
ment to Mr. Clark’s masterly business ability and sagacity. The plan originated 
with him, and was carried out largely through his genius and energy. He 
organized the Terminal company, and was chairman of its board of trustees from 
the start, and was the moving spirit in the persecution of the work from start to 
finish. He resigned from the presidency of the railroad a year or two ago, and 
had been seeking rest and health abroad, though retaining a position on the board 
of directors. 

Mr. Clark married Miss Caroline Tyler of Portland, Me., in 1857. Of their 
children six are living, two sons ard four daughters. Of the sons, the elder, 
Charles Peter Clark, is now superintendent of the Eastern Division of the Con- 
solidated system; the other graduated from Yale college in 1898. One of the 
daughters is the wife of Professor Hincks of the Andover Theological seminary ; 
another married Edward G. Buckland, attorney of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford for the state of Rhode Island; another daughter is Mrs. C. H. Blatch- 
ford of Chicago. 


COL. JOSEPH WENTWORTH. 


Col. Joseph Wentworth, born in Sandwich, January 30, 1818, died in Concord, 
March 1, 1901. 

Colonel Wentworth was a son of Paul and Lydia (Cogswell) Wentworth, and a 
descendant of Elder William Wentworth. His paternal great grandfather, John 
Wentworth, was president of the Revolutionary convention of New Hampshire, 
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and his maternal grandfather, Col. Amos Cogswell, served in the patriot army 
throughout the Revolution. He was educated at the New Hampton, Hopkinton, 
and South Berwick academies, and engaged in business as a general country mer- 
chant in his native town, where he remained until his removal to Concord in 1870. 

He held the office of town clerk and selectman, and was representative from 
Sandwich in the legislatures of 1844 and 1845, and was also a delegate from his 
town in the constitutional convention of 1850, and subsequently from his ward in 
Concord in the convention of 1876. He held the office of register of deeds for 
Carroll county two years, and was sheriff five years. He also served fifteen years 
as postmaster of Sandwich. He was also for some time president and principal 
stockholder of the Carroll County National bank. His title of colonel came from 
service on the staff of Gov. John Page. He was also for some years quartermas- 
ter of the famous cavalry troop known as the Governor’s Horse Guards. 

He was active in public affairs in Concord after his removal to the city in 
1870, and held the office of assessor for Ward Six, which he also represented in 
the legislature in 1876, as a Republican, with which party he had acted for many 
years, but he subsequently allied himself with the Prohibitionists, and was their 
candidate for governor at one time. 

Colonel Wentworth first married Sarah Payson Jones of Brookline, Mass., who 
died about four years ago. By her he had six children, two sons and four daugh- 
ters, all of whom survive. The two sons, Paul and Moses, entered Harvard col- 
lege the same day, and graduated in 1868, just one hundred years after the gradu- 
ation of their great-grandfather from the same college. Immediately upon gradu- 
ation Paul returned to Sandwich, where he now resides, while Moses went to 
Chicago to live with his uncle, Hon. John Wentworth, more familiarly known as 
“Long John,” and is now in business in that city. The daughters are Sarah 
C., wife of Col. William F. Thayer of Concord; Lydia C., wife of Geo. S. Hoyt 
of Sandwich; Mrs. Susan J. Woodward of Concord, and Dolly E., wife of Fred 
W. Story of Washington, D. C. 

Following the death of his first wife, three years ago, Colonel Wentworth was 
later united in marriage with Mrs. Clementine Couch, who survives him. 


JOSEPH C. A. HILL. 


Joseph C. A. Hill, born in Harvard, Mass., January 21, 1821, died in Con- 
cord, March 14, 1gor. 

Mr. Hill removed to Concord in 1841, entering the employ of Franklin Evans. 
Subsequently he became the partner of Mr. Evans, continuing for several years, 
but finally went to California, where he remained until 1873, as the representative 
of the Abbot-Downing Co., carriage manufacturers. Upon the death of the late 
Lewis Downing, whose daughter, Ellen, he had married, he returned to Concord 
and took up his residence at the Downing homestead, where he ever after resided. 

For more than a quarter of a century Mr. Hill has been closely identified with 
all that contributed to the growth and progress of this city. For many years he 
was a member of the school board of Union school district, a work in which he 
took great interest. For two sessions he represented Ward Six in the legislature. 
Soon after the charter was obtained for the New Hampshire Centennial Home for 
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the Aged he was elected its treasurer, and for twenty-five years he successfully 
managed its affairs. All of the collections and disbursements of tltis institution 
passed through his hands, and he had the satisfaction of watching its growth from 
its beginning, with $110, to the present plant, which, besides the buildings and 
grounds, has an endowment of $97,060. 

The Proctor academy at Andover was another institution which owed much to 
his interest and zeal. He was president of the board of trustees, and the present 
will be the first year since 1884 that the graduating class has not received its 
diplomas from his hands. Mr. Hill was a great lover of books and pictures, and 
he leaves a well selected library. 


HON. DAVID B. VARNEY. 


David B. Varney, ex-mayor of Manchester, died at his home in that city March 
25, 1g0t. 

Mr. Varney was a native of Tuftonborough, born August 27, 1822. He was 
the son of Luther and Lydia (Blake) Varney. When he was four years of age his 
parents moved to Dover where David remained until he was sixteen years of age, 
helping about the farm and attending the public schools. In 1839 he went to 
Portsmouth to learn the trade of a machinist, returning to Dover in 1842. The 
following year he went to Manchester, entering the employ of the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing company in 1842, and worked his way upward until, in 1854, he was 
made superintendent of the locomotive department, a position he filled until 1857, 
when he severed his connection with the Amoskeag corporation and went into 
business. His business venture was the opening of a brass foundry and copper 
shop on Manchester street, he being associated with H. I. Darling in the firm of 
Darling & Varney. Mr. Darling died in 1868, and since that time Mr. Varney 
had conducted the business alone and with much success. He was also for many 
years the treasurer of the S. C. Forsaith Machine company and had been a direc- 
tor in the Amoskeag National bank since 1874. 

Politically Mr. Varney was a Republican, having been a member of that party 
since its organization. In 1871~’72 he represented Ward Three in the popular 
branch of the state legislature, and in 1881-82 he was a member of the senate. 
In 1889—‘90 he was mayor of Manchester, filling the position with honor to him- 
self and credit to the city. He was an active Free Mason, and a member of the 
Derryfield club. 

June 6, 1842, Mr. Varney married Harriet Bean Kimball of Warner, by whom 
he had three children. Mrs. Varney survives her husband, as do two daughters, 
Mrs. F. W. Batchelder and Miss Emma L. Varney. 


ZEPHANIAH BREED. 


Zephaniah Breed, son of Micajah and Ruth (Gove) Breed, was born in Henni- 
ker on March 10, 1819, and came to Weare with his parents in 1837. He has 
since resided on the farm purchased by his father, and his name has long been a 
familiar one in agricultural journals to which he was a frequent contributor’ He 
was always ready to adopt any improved methorls of farm work, and was the in- 


ventor of several labor-saving machines, the most prominent of which is the Uni- 
xxx—i8 
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versal weeder, now in general use throughout this country and being rapidly 
adopted in England and other foreign territories. He is said to have been the 
first man in Weare to use the mowing machine, and has always kept abreast of the 
times, not only in connection with agricultural pursuits, but with all of the pro- 
gressive movements of his day. He was an ardent anti-slavery man and a zealous 
worker in all reforms that tended to the uplifting of the people. It is to his untir- 
ing efforts that the town of Weare owes her public library that has now become an 
assured success and a valuable acquisition to the place. But it was the temper- 
ance movement that took deepest root in his heart, and for that cause he has faith- 
fully labored for nearly sixty years. He was one of the original signers of the 
Washingtonian pledge in 1842, and has lived up to his principles by precept and 
example since that time. His voice and pen were always ready to further the 
cause in every way. 

The last article he ever wrote for publication was on this theme and addressed 
to the Society of Friends, of which he was a lifelong and consistent member. 
The article referred to was penned just before his last illness and appeared in the 
February number of the American Friend. 

In the death of Mr. Breed, which occurred at his home on Monday, March 18, 
1901, Weare has lost one of her most faithful and useful citizens, and’ his influence 
will long be felt and recognized in the community. 

He is survived by two sons, William O., of Swampscott, Mass., and Charles H., 
of North Weare, and one daughter, Mrs. Charles Bishop, of Lynn, Mass. His 
wife, Mary (Thompson) Breed, passed away about seven years ago. 


HON. JAMES H. EATON. 


Hon. James H. Eaton, born in Candia, February 3, ‘39. died in Lawrence, 
Mass., March 21, 1gor. 

Mr. Eaton was the son of Eben and Sarah (Shirley) Eaton, both parents being 
natives of Candia. His early life was spent on a farm, and in dull seasons he 
worked in a shoe shop and at a blacksmith’s forge. He attended Pembroke acad- 
emy for two years and later took a course at the Bridgewater Normal school, from 
which he was graduated in 1856. He went to Lawrence and was elected master 
of the Oliver grammar school, a position he held for more than nine years. Fora 
time he read law in the office of the late Nathaniel G. White. 

He entered the employ of the Essex Savings bank May 15, 1865, and in Sep- 
tember of the following year he was elected treasurer of the bank, which position 
he held up to the time of his death. Under his wise guidance the bank grew to 
be one of the most solid financial institutions in the state. 

Mr. Eaton was a member of the Lawrence common council in 1866 and 1867, 
and he served on the board of aldermen in 1869. In the fall of 1897 he was 
elected mayor and was reélected the following year. 

He was a trustee of the Homceopathic hospital of Boston, trustee of the White 
fuind,‘and of the Lawrence public library. He was a director of the Bay State 
National bank, and the Winthrop National bank of Boston. 

After the failure of the Globe and Prospect Worsted mills he was appointed 
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one of the trustees in bankruptcy, to the duties of which office he had devoted 
much time. 


MORGAN J. SHERMAN. 


Morgan J. Sherman, one of the best known hotel men in New England, died 
at Walpole, March 13, 1901. 

He was born in Worthington, Vt., January 27, 1828. He spent his early life 
at work in railway construction. During the war he was employed by the United 
States government in the purchase and sale of horses, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington. In 1865 he became proprietor of the Wentworth House at Walpole, but 
soon removed to Keene, where he was landlord of the Cheshire House for twenty- 
two years, gaining much popularity with the traveling public. After selling the 
Cheshire House he removed to Washington, D. C., and opened the Hotel Regent, 
corner of 15th street and Pennsylvania avenue. His health soon giving out, he 
returned to Keene, and in November, 1889, removed once more to Walpole. In 
1890 he removed to Hartford, Conn., bought the Brower House and carried it on 
for eight years, after which he returned to Walpole, which was his home until 
his death. 

Mr. Sherman married, March 29, 1854, Miss Sarah S. Sandford of Marl- 
borough, who survives him. Their children are Lizzie Van Etten, now Mrs. 
Brandebury of Washington, D. C., Grace F., of Walpole, George E., proprietor of 
the Hotel Dinsmore in Walpole, and Kate S., now Mrs. John F. Jenkins of Sing 
Sing, N. Y. 


COL. EDWARD H. GILMAN. 


Col. Edward H. Gilman of Exeter died at his home in that town from paralysis, 
March 19, 1901. 

Colonel Gilman was the second son of Joseph T. and Mary E. (Gray) Gilman, 
born in Exeter, May 13, 1855. He graduated from the Chandler Scientific 
School at Dartmouth college in 1876, after which he spent a year in foreign travel. 
From 1879 to 1882 he was employed at Albany, N. Y., in various capacities in the 
offices of the Boston & Albany railroad. He then became a Boston dealer in mill 
supplies, and was thus engaged until 1887, having his office on Kilby street. This 
occupation brought him into close business relations with the management of the 
Sawyer woolen mills at Dover, and led to his engagement as their confidential 
agent, a lucrative and responsible post. In 1887 he was made treasurer and 
later manager of the Somersworth Machine company at Dover, where he displayed 
marked business and executive ability. For some time past he had been treasurer 
of the Laconia Car company. 

In politics he was an earnest Republican. He was an aide on the staff of his 
stepfather, Gov. Charles H. Bell, was a representative in the legislature of 1885, 
and a member of the state senate two years later. During the administration of 
Gov. Charles A. Busiel he served as a member of the executive council. He was 
also a delegate in the Republican National convention of 1888, which nominated 
Benjamin Harrison for president. 

Colonel Gilman had been an extensive traveler, having, aside from many other 
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extensive trips on business and for pleasure, made the journey round the world in 
1895 and 1896. He leaves a wife and son. 


JOSEPH Q. BRYER. 


Joseph Quimby Bryer, born in Sandwich, September 25, 1816, died at Wil- 
mington, Del., February 25, 1901. He was the eldest son of Thomas and Han- 
nah (Quimby) Bryer, and his parents were among the original settlers of Sand- 
wich. When he was fourteen years of age the family removed to Orono, Me., 
where he remained until twenty, when he went to Havre de Grace, Md., with a 
company of others, to work upon the Susquehanna canal. In 1840 he went to 
Wilmington, where he ever after resided. He was for some time in the employ of 
the Dupont Powder company; but subsequently became proprietor of an extensive 
steam lumber and planing mill and bending establishment, which he operated for 
nearly half a century, running during the war on extensive government contracts. 
He was an enthusiastic Free Mason, and the oldest member of the order in Dela- 
ware at the time of his death. He was a charter member of the first lodge of 
American Mechanics in Wilmington, and one of the organizers of the West Pres- 
byterian church of that city. He is survived by five children, sixteen grandchil- 
dren, and eight great-grandchildren. 
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